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THE OPERATIONS OF THE ALLIED ARMIES BEFORE 
NEW YORK, 1781 


I.—THE ATTEMPT UPON THE BRITISH POSTS AT KINGSBRIDGE 


HE frigate Concorde arrived at Boston on the 8th May, 1781 with 
dispatches from the French Ministry withdrawing the restric- 
tions, which had before controlled the action of de. Rochambeau 

and held the French contingent in complete quiet on Rhode Island. 
The brilliant officers of the small, but splendidly appointed force, 
chafing under the restraint, hailed with joy the prospect of an active 
campaign. The news of the sailing of the Count de Grasse from Brest 
with a strong squadron and reinforcements of troops assured a sufh- 
cient naval co-operation for any movement which the allied commanders 
should agree upon. 

A conference between Washington and Rochambeau was held at 
Weathersfield, near Hartford, on the 22d May, 1781, to concert a plan 
of joint operation. At this interview Washington was attended by 
General Knox and Brigadier-General du Portail of the artillery, and 
Rochambeau, by the Chevalier de Chastellux. The Count de Barras, 
who had arrived by the Concorde to take the command of the fleet, vacant 
by the death of de Ternay, was detained at Newport by the English 
fleet, which still held its post of observation at Gardner’s Bay. To the 
conference de Rochambeau brought word that de Grasse would dis- 
patch from the latitude of the Azores a reinforcement of six hundred 
recruits for his army under convoy of the Sagittaire, and the remainder 
of the funds necessary for the payment of the army, a part of which 
had already arrived by the Concorde; and the French General further 
declared his readiness to move so soon as these were received. 

At the same interview Washington produced dispatches of Lord 
George Germaine to Sir Henry Clinton of the 7th February and 7th 
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March, which had been intercepted by an American privateer. In these 
the English Minister gave directions to Sir Henry to turn his immediate 
attention to the conquest of the Southern States. Thus advised of the 
plans of the enemy, Washington was in favor of striking a decisive 
blow by a direct attack upon New York, where the British forces under 
Clinton had already been weakened by the several detachments made 
to the southward during the Spring. Rochambeau, on the contrary, 
hesitated to adopt a plan which involved the crossing of the Sandy 
Hook bar, the passage of which was pronounced by experienced pilots 
dangerous, if not impossible, for the heavy French ships of the line, 
and leaned towards a renewal of the operations in the Chesapeake, 
which had only failed because of the inferior force of the fleet 
under Destouches. A compromise plan was agreed upon, which 
excluded neither of the two opinions. The allied armies were to march 
from their respective encampments, and form a junction on the east 
bank of the Hudson, whence New York might be menaced, any further 
diversion of British troops to the southward arrested, and freedom 
given for a Southern campaign. The result of the conference was 
communicated by Washjngton to General Sullivan, then a member of 
Congress, sitting in Philadelphia, and by de Chastellux to the French 
Ministry. Both of these letters fell into the hands of Sir Henry 
Clinton; a fortunate circumstance, in which, to’ use the words of 
Dumas, who was an actor in the campaign, “chance served better 
than the ablest spies could have done.” How completely Sir Henry 
Clinton was deceived concerning the purposes of the allied Generals, 
appears in his own manuscript notes on this period of the war, in 
which he writes that “there were a thousand circumstances to prove 
that New York was their object, till de Grasse’s pilots refused to carry 
his long-legged ships over the bar of New York.” 

On his return to his camp at Newport, de Rochambeau immediately 
organized the movement of his troops. Marching orders were issued 
on the oth June, and a first rendezvous had at Providence, where the 
army halted for eight days. Onthe 16th the Baron de Vioménil, second 
in command, held a general review at Providence. 

On the 18th the line of march was again taken up; the regiment of 
Bourbonnais, under de Rochambeau and M. de Chastellux, leading the 
van; on the Igth, that of Royal Deux-Ponts, under the Baron de 
Vioménil; the 2oth, that of Soissonnais, under the Count de Vioménil ; 
the 21st, that of Saintonge, under M. de Custine. Keeping a distance 
from each other of a day’s march, they encamped the first day at Wa- 
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terman’s Tavern, the second at Plainfield, the third at Windham, the 
fourth at Bolton, and the fifth at Hartford. These places were distant 
from each other about fifteen miles. The roads were heavy for the 
artillery, and the baggage was left behind. Arrived the 22d June at 
Hartford, the regiment of Bourbonnais broke camp on the 25th; that of 
Deux-Ponts, the 26th; of Soissonnais, the 27th, and of Saintonge, the 
28th. They encamped the first day at Farmington, twelves miles dis- 
tant; the second day, at Baron’s Tavern, thirteen miles; the third day, 
at Break-neck, thirteen miles, and the fourth, at Newtown, thirteen miles, 
Here the route was better. The artillery was far in the rear. 

By the orders of M. de Béville, the Quartermaster-General, the 
Count de Dumas, of his staff, went in advance of the line to reconnoitre 
the country, prepare lodgings and select the camping grounds. For this 
he was particularly well qualified. He had already been over the 
route from Rhode Island in the winter of 1780, once on a mission from 
Rochambeau to West Point after Arnold’s defection, and again making 
a careful reconnoissance of the .country when sent into Connecticut to 
establish the headquarters of Lauzun. 

To cover this movement of the infantry, the Duke de Lauzun left 
Lebanon, where his legion had winter quarters, and keeping the French 
army about fifteen miles to his right, moved between their line of march 
and the coast of Long Island Sound. Until the arrival at Newtown 
there was no necessity of any special precaution, but here in the midst 
of a tory population, and in close proximity to the enemy, more care 
was required. It was the original intention of de Rochambeau to mass 
his forces at Newtown and march towards the Hudson in closer column, 
but on the evening of the 30th a courier arrived from General Wash- 
ington with a message, urging him not to halt at Newtown, as he pro- 
posed, but to double the march of his first half brigade and Lauzun’s 
corps. Accordingly the first division, composed of the regiments of 
Bourbonnais and Deux-Ponts left Newtown at dawn on the 1st July 
for Ridgebury. It was formed in one brigade. The second brigade, 
formed of the regiments of Soissonnais and Saintonge, marched the 
next day for the same point. The road, fifteen miles long, they found 
hilly and bad. 

On the morning of the 2d June the grenadiers and chasseurs of the 
regiment of Bourbonnais left Ridgebury for Bedford, which they 
reached, after a hard march across a hilly country, a distance of fifteen 
miles. At Bedford this detachment made a junction with the legion of 
Lauzun, which had until this point marched on the left flank of the army, 
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but now took a strong position beyond Bedford. Beyond his lines there 
was also an advanced post, consisting of a body of one hundred and 
sixty horse of Sheldon’s legion. 

On the 15th June, Washington issued his General Orders from his 
headquarters at West Point, congratulating the army on the successes 
of the American arms under General Greene in South Carolina, reciting 
the forced evacuation of Camden by Lord Rawdon, the surrender of 
Orangeburgh to General Sumter, of Fort Mott to General Marion and 
Fort Granby to Lieutenant-Colonel Lee, and the investment of the posts 
of Augusta and Ninety-six by General Pickering; and declaring these 
brilliant successes to be a presage, that, with proper exertions, the enemy 
would soon be expelled from every part of the Continent. On the 17th 
a detachment was drawn from the different brigades for the garrison of 
West Point, and on the 18th all the troops were brigaded for a move- 
ment to Peekskill. The annexed diagram is taken from a General Order 
book of the period: 

The American army had lain at New Windsor during the winter and 
spring. On the 26th June Washington broke camp, and moved to 
Peekskill, where he invited Rochambeau to visit him in person. On the 


27th he sent Lieutenant-Colonel David Cobb, one of his aids-de-camp, 
to Hartford to attend the French General on-his forward move- 


ment. 

Intelligence reaching him as to the probable purposes of Sir Henry 
Clinton he resolved to make an offensive movement. Hearing, also, that 
Colonel Delancey was lying at Morrisania with a party of dragoons, and 
had burned some houses in the neighborhood of Bedford, he determined 
to cut him off. Without waiting for the arrival of de Rochambeau, 
he at once entered on the campaign, and on the 30th June, organized a 
plan to surprise the British posts on the north end of New York Island, 
and began to concentrate his forces. 

Major-General James Clinton, in command at Albany, was ordered 
to send down the regular troops, and Governor George Clinton, 
then at Poughkeepsie, was notified to hold himself in readiness to march 
down with the militia towards Kingsbridge, upon signals given, by 
alarm guns and beacons, of the success of the coup de main. 

At the same time he sent a courier to Lieutenant-Colonel Cobb 
with a despatch for the Count de Rochambeau informing him of the 
movement, urging him to push on his troops to cover and support the 
attack ; advising him, also, that he had sent a courier to Lauzun to hasten 
his march with his hussars. On the arrival of the courier at Newtown 
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the Marquis de Chastellux was immediately sent for by de Rochambeau, 
a consultation had with the Chiefs of Staff upon the new route advised 
by Washington, and orders issued for the march of the First Brigade 
the next morning. The Legion of Lauzun, then at New Stratford, was 
directed to march at the same time. 

On the 1st of July, Washington, from his headquarters at Peekskill, 
gave his instructions to Major-General Lincoln, to whom the command 
of the expedition was entrusted. The force consisted of two regiments, 
formed into four battalions, under the command of Colonel Scammel 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Sprout, of the corps of watermen, under the 
command of Major Darby; a detachment of artillery under Captain 
Burbeck ; the water-guard under command of Captain Pray; the object 
of the expedition to attempt the seizure of the enemy’s posts upon 
the north end of York Island. Fort George on Laurel Hill was desig- 
nated as the primary object of attack, because success at that point 
would open a communication with the mainland, and afford a rallying 
point and secure place of retreat in case of disappointment. Should the 
prosecution of the plan prove unadvisable upon reconnoitering the enemy, 
the boats were to be secured, and if necessary destroyed. General 
Lincoln was directed to support an attempt to be made on the morning 
of the 3d, by the Duke de Lauzun, upon Delancey’s corps, which were 
lying at Morrisania. This was to be effected by landing his men above 
Spuyten Devil Creek, and marching them to a cover in the high ground 
in front of Kingsbridge to wait the attack of Lauzun, and cut off the 
retreat of Delancey’s party. To cooperate in this plan, Brigadier-General 
Waterbury was ordered to march with all the troops he could collect to 
a rendezvous at Clapp’s Tavern, in King street [Rye], with Colonel 
Sheldon, where they were to be joined by the Duke de Lauzun, who was 
to take command of the expedition. 

On the 2d he advised de Rochambeau to move to North Castle and 
concentrate his whole force. North Castle was selected as being in a 
direct route by which to receive provisions from Crompond, and also 
on the road for an advance to White Plains, if circumstances should 
warrant. By Colonel Hull, the messenger who carried the despatch, 
he also sent his instructions to the Duke de Lauzun. Washington rec- 
ommended him as a confidential and competent officer, informed as to 
the intended movement and the scene of operations. 

Three accounts have been given of this movement; the report of 
Washington to Congress, written from his Headquarters at Dobbs’ 
Ferry on the 6th; the British account of the Skirmish at Kingsbridge, 
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which appeared in Rivington’s Royal Gazette on the 14th, and was 
copied in Almon’s Remembrancer for the year 1781, and Lauzun’s 
narrative printed in his posthumous memoirs. 

The account of Washington relates the movement of Lincoln in 
detail. The army marched from camp near Peekskill on the merning 
of the 2d without tents or baggage, and reached Valentine’s Hill, about 
four miles from Kingsbridge, a little after daybreak the morning follow- 
ing. General Lincoln, with a detachment of eight hundred men, fell 
down the North River in boats (they had embarked the night before, 
after dark, at or near Teller’s Point), and tock possession of the ground 
north of Harlem River near where Fort Independence stood. The 
Duke de Lauzun, notwithstanding the heat of the day of the 2d, 
marched from Ridgebury, in Connecticut, and reached East Chester very 
early next morning. Here he found that General Lincoln had been 
attacked and the alarm given. General Lincoln skirmished with the 
enemy in order to draw them into the country far enough to permit the 
Duke de Lauzun to turn their right and cut them off from the east side 
of Hudson River, and prevent their repassing the river in boats. Gen- 
eral Parsons had possession of the heights immediately commanding 
Kingsbridge, and could have prevented their escape by that passage- 
Washington adds that on going down himself he found that all the 
main body of the enemy had withdrawn to New York Island, but that 
he had made a thorough reconnoissance of the works on the north end 
of the island with General du Portail. He gives Lincoln’s loss at five 
or six killed and thirty wounded. He expresses to the President of 
Congress the warmest obligations to the Count de Rochambeau for the 
readiness with which he detached the Duke de Lauzun, and for the 
rapidity with which he pushed the march of his main body to bring it 
within supporting distance in case a favorable stroke upon the enemy 
had allowed the pursuing of any advantage which might have been 
gained. 

The British account explains the failure of the attempt at surprise: 
In the evening of the 2d Colonel Emmerich went up from the British 
lines with a picked body of one hundred men to the Philipse’s House at 
Yonkers, as an advance guard for a party which was to march the 
next morning as an escort for wagons sent to the same point for hay. 
Late in the evening word was brought into the British outposts that the 
American troops had been seen at Sing Sing in the afternoon. This 
was the army on the march. The wagon movement was abandoned, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel de Preuschenck went out before daybreak with 
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a body of two hundred Hessians and thirty Yager horse. Arrived at 
Kingsbridge about dawn on the morning of the 3d, the wary com- 
mander determined to reconnoitre the abandoned Fort Independence, 
on the heights beyond the river, before pushing further up into the 
mainland. Here his party fell upon the command of General Parsons, 
who were lying in a covert behind the dismantled parapets. A brisk 
skirmish ensued. The Hessians, pursued by a superior force, and driven 
by the bayonet, endeavored to fall back within the range of the guns of 
Fort Charles, but being hard pressed, and their cavalry aiding on the low 
ground, rallied, and the Americans in turn retreated, falling back, in the 
hupe of drawing the enemy from their cover, until they reached the 
main body of the army, which was already arrived, after a forced march 
from Tarrytown, within two miles of Kingsbridge. Meanwhile Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Von Wurmb reached the scene of action from Kings_ 
bridge with the remainder of the Yager corps, and posted his force on 
the rising ground between the bridge and Fort Independence. Recon- 
noitering the American position before venturing further, he found them 
in force, their lines extending from the Mile-Square road over the height 
to Williams’ bridge, their left covered by a body of French horse. An 
ofiensive movement was out of the question, but some action was neces- 
sary to relieve Colonel Emmerich from his precarious situation at 
Philipse’s house, four miles in the rear. A reinforcement of two hundred 
men from the line arriving from the forts on the island, and Delancey’s 
Refugee corps coming in from Williams’ Bridge and Morrisania, the 
Yagers moved forward and took possession of Cortlandt’s bridge, driv- 
ing the advanced posts of the Americans, who fell back towards Will- 
iams’ Bridge on their left. This opened the way for Colonel Emmerich 
to join his command. He had dropped down from Philipse’s house, about 
four miles above, by the old Kingsbridge road (the Albany post-road), 
with the purpose of crossing the Spuyten Devil, but found himself cut 
off by the enemy, who held Cortlandt’s house. Colonel Emmerich 
brought in some prisoners who had fallen into his hands at Philipse’s house. 
He brought in word to General Von Losberg, who had gone out in person 
to take command, that the Americans were moving in two columns, one 
of which he had seen on Valentine’s Hill, towards Cortlandt’s bridge. 
The Hessians then fell back to their former position, leaving one hundred 
Yagers at Fort Independence to watch the movement of the Americans. 
They observed the reconnoitre of the Spuyten Devil by Washington in 
person in the afternoon at three o’clock, and at four withdrew within 
their lines and to their encampment. 
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The Duke de Lauzun describes his movement in a very general way. 
He marched with great rapidity, and reached the rendezvous at the 
hour appointed for the junction. From his narrative it would appear 
that General Washington gave him his orders in person, but at what 
point he does not mention, and confirmation of this is lacking, while it is 
not improbable that such was the case. He does not mention the 
purpose to surprise Delancey’s corps, which: fell through; that wary 
partisan having shifted his quarters from Morrisania. Of the attack of 
Lincoln he speaks almost with contempt, saying of him that he was 
beaten, and would have been cut off from the army but for his own prompt 
succor ; but facts do not support this judgment. He exaggerates, also, 
the number of killed and wounded in Lincoln’s command, which he 
states at two or three hundred. Other French accounts give a lesser 
figure. De Fersen and de Vauban, aids-de-camp of Rochambeau, 
reported that Lincoln had only four killed and fifteen wounded. They 
also reported that Delancey was found at Williams’ bridge, and not at 
Morrisania, where it was supposed he would be surprised, and that he 
had notice of the attack. This is not improbable, as the neighborhood 
was infested with tory refugees. 

In his diary, Washington sets down that he moved from Peekskill with 
the Continental army at three o’clock on the morning of the 2d, madea 
small halt at the New Bridge over Croton, about nine miles from Peeks- 
kill, another by the church at Tarrytown, nine miles more, and completed 
the remaining part of the march, arriving at Valentine’s Hill (Mile Square) 
about sunrise. The baggage and tents were left standing in the camp at 
Peekskill. Disappointed in the object of the expedition, Washington 
withdrew his troops to Valentine’s Hill on the afternoon of the 3d, 
where they lay on their arms; the Duke de Lauzun and General 
Waterbury, on the cast side of the Bronx River, on the East Chester 
road. On his arrival at Valentine’s Hill, Washington issued a General 
Order, thanking the “ Duke de Lauzun, his officers and men for the very 
extraordinary zeal manifested by them in the rapid performance of their 
march to join the American army.” In the evening he wrote from 
Valentine’s Hill, inviting Rochambeau to join him at White Plains with 
his troops on the 5th. 

On the 4th the American army again marched, and took position a 
little to the left of Dobbs’ Ferry, and marked out a camp for 
the French army on their left. The Duke de Lauzun marched to White 
Plains and Gen. Waterbury to Horseneck. Apparently satisfied that Sir 
Henry Clinton had no intention of coming out from his defences, Wash- 
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ington wrote again to Rochambeau, apprising him that there was no 
further reason to fatigue his troops by long and rapid marches, and 
leaving the time of his arrival at North Castle entirely to his own dis- 
cretion, only desiring notice of his approach, that he might have the 
happiness of meeting and conducting him to the camp laid out for him, 
which, he says, “ will be about four miles on this (the west) side of the 
village of White Plains.” 

De Rochambeau, whose experience had taught him the value of 
promptness, had not lost a moment on the march. Hisentire army was 
already at North Castle, where the first division, under his personal 
command, went into camp on the morning of the 3d. They were joined in 
the afternoon by the second ; this excellent brigade, which was composed 
of the regiments of Soissonnais and Saintonge, had made a forced march 
of twenty miles. Their fine discipline was here apparent, as the 
weather was intensely hot, and they had not had a day’s rest since 
leaving Providence. Their commanders, the Count de Custine and the 
Vicomte de Noailles, set their troops the example of endurance, marching 
on foot at their head. On the evening of the 3d de Rochambeau reported 
his arrival to Washington, and expressed his readiness to execute his 


orders. The position of the camp was excellent, and the troops found 
grateful relief in the cool breezes of the summer nights. 

On the 5th Washington visited the French camp at North Castle; 
de Rochambeau, notified of his approach, rode out to meet him. After 
visiting the camp, the party dined together, and he was again escorted 
several miles on his return by his polished hosts, who were charmed 
with his mein and breeding. 


II.—THE CAMP OF THE ALLIES AT PHILLIPSBURG 

On the 6th the French troops broke camp at North Castle, and 
marched to make a junction with the main body of the American army 
at Philipsburg. The roads were good and the distance not over sev. 
enteen miles, but the heat of the day was intense, and the French troops, 
who had never experienced the torrid heat of a July day in these lati- 
tudes, suffered terribly ; more than four hundred men fell on the march. 
The junction was made in the evening on the grounds which had been 
marked out on the left of the American lines. The legion of Lauzun 
was already in position on Chatterton’s Hill, in advance of the plains, 
on the west of the river Bronx. The same day the Chevalier de la 
Luzerne, the Minister of France, arrived in camp from Philadelphia. 
Washington issued a General Order, expressing his thanks to Count de 
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Rochambeau for the unremitting zeal with which he had prosecuted his 
march, in order to form the long wished for junction between the French 
and American forces. He pays a special compliment to the regiment of 
Saintonge for the “spirit with which they continued and supported 
their march without one day’s respite.” This regiment brought up the 
rear. 

The Abbé Robin, who crossed the Atlantic to follow the army in 
the campaign, and the next year published a narrative of his expe- 
rience, bears testimony to the admirable conduct of the French troops, 
and the fatherly and prudent care of their officers. “In this march of 
two hundred and fifteen miles in extreme heat, and through a country 
almost without resources, upon which the soldiers often lacked for 
bread, and were forced to carry several days’ provisions, there was 
less sickness than even in French garrisons. The care exercised by the 
superior officers, in not permitting the soldiers to drink the water with- 
out rum to counteract its unwholesome properties, no doubt greatly 
contributed to this result. The Count de Saint-Maime, Colonel com- 
manding the Soissonnais, at each halt sent forward cider, which he 
caused to be distributed to the soldiers ata trifling price. This example 
was followed by the other corps with the most satisfactory results.” 

The position chosen for the camp was admirably suited for defence, 
and to restore the vigor of the troops after their severe march. Every 
inch of the ground was familiar to Washington, who had here first 
shown his great capacities as a commander, in the quiet, masterly 
withdrawal of his army from the toils in which Howe had attempted 
to entrap him in the fall of 1776. The country about Phillipsburg is 
everywhere hilly, but yet nowhere mountainous. It may be described 
as rolling land on an elevated plateau. Below lay the famous White 
Plains, on which an army might deploy in perfect symmetry; to the 
north the rocky hills of North Castle, and behind, still rising to greater 
height, the impregnable fastnesses of the Highlands; the secure 
gate through which the British forces had looked often wistfully, but 
ever in vain. Through the mountain vallies ran abundant streams of 
clear, pure water. An old settlement, a part of an hereditary manor, 
which, from the earliest colonial days, had been the favorite residence 
of one of the wealthiest and most powerful families of the New York 
province, the land about Phillipsburg was in admirable cultivation ; 
forest and field covering its entire extent; but when theallied forces here 
pitched their tents this beautiful landscape presented a strange mixture 
of luxuriance and ruin. The county of Westchester, during the entire 
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war of the revolution, was debateable ground; hostile armies marched 
and countermarched over it, from its northernmost rock-bound limit to 
its southern extremity, where its hills descend in easy slope to the 
waters of the Harlem and the Sound. 

The position now taken lay between the American and British lines, 
and the farms were deserted by their owners. In consequence “ the roads 
and commons, as well as the fields and pastures, were covered with grass ; 
while the many deserted houses and ruined fences depicted the horrid 
devastation of war.” So wrote Heath, whose simple, soldierly narrative 
rarely bends to sentiment or pathos. More glowing the enthusiastic 
description of Dr. Thacher, whose heart warmed with delight at leaving 
the winter cantonments at West Point, where the vegetation of a late 
spring was but just appearing. He marched with the troops through 
the Highlands, and found all nature in animation with color and fra- 
grance and song. But it needs not to dwell on the scenic beauties of a 
country which Irving has hallowed and Drake has sung. 

Washington describes the military position in 2 few words. “The 
American army was encamped in two lines, the right resting on Hud- 
son’s River. The French army was stationed on the hills at the left, in 
a single line, reaching to the Bronx River. There was a valley of con- 
siderable extent between the two armies.” Gordon says that the French 
left extended towards the Sound. To this knowledge of the topo- 
graphical situation of the respective camps, little addition was made 
by subsequent investigation, until the discovery in Paris, about a 
quarter of a century ago, of a chart entitled “ Position de l’Armée 
Américaine et Frangaise 4 Phillipsbourg,” which is now reproduced 
by the kind permission of Mr. James F. Dwight of New York. It was 
found ona little bookstand on one of the Paris quays. The name of the 
officer who made the survey is not known, but he was evidently not 
only a thorough engineer, but an admirable draughtsman. The chart 
is a model of delicate drawing, and is besides beautifully colored, pre- 
senting almost a landscape effect. Its remarkable precision of detail is 
so great that it is even now a perfect guide to the ground; each eleva- 
tion and depression, every road, and even the smallest stream being 
plainly indicated. 

The headquarters of the Commanders are both laid down. The 
house occupied by the Count de Rochambeau is still standing on the 
high ground a little to the west of Hart’s Corners, on the Harlem 
railroad. It was then owned by Colonel John Odell, a noted guide of 
Washington. Rivington, however, in his Royal Gazette of July 21st, 
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says: “The Compte de Rochambault’s headquarters is at Capt. Ged- 
ney’s, near Chatterton Hill, west of the Bronx.” On this occasion the 
Tory printer was probably misinformed. De Lauzun may perhaps 
have had his quarters at the house named, but there is no record of de 
Rochambeau having had his headquarters so far from his lines, nor is it 
probable. The house occupied by Washington was destroyed some 
years ago, but a house built on its site was occupied in 1877 by Mr. 
Barker; it stood on a little elevation to the south of west of the French 
headquarters. The hill on which it stood is still called Washington’s 
Hill, In Rivington’s Royal Gazette, July 14, 1781, it is described as at 
“Joseph Appleby’s seven miles from Colonel Philipse’s Manor House.” 
This gives correctly the distance to the spot marked upon the French 
chart. The Appleby Place was a well-known place. It is laid down on 
Erskine’s Map on the cross road from Dobb's Ferry to White Plains, a 
little east of the point where it is joined by the road from Philipse’s 
Manor House, the road lying between the roads known as the Sawmill 
River road and the Tuckahoe road. It is marked as the house of John 
Appleby. 

Heath gives the disposition of the American forces. The Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island lines and six regiments of the Massachusetts lines 
composed the front lines; the New Hampshire line, four regiments of 
Massachusetts, Crane’s and Lamb’s regiments of artillery, with the sap- 
pers and miners, the second line; the right wing commanded by Major- 
General Heath, the left wing by Major-General Lord Stirling; the 
advance of the American army on a height a little advanced of Dobb's 
Ferry under the command of Colonel Scammel, and Sheldon’s dragoons 
near Dobb’s Ferry. The French army in one line on the left of the 
Americans, with the Legion under the Duke de Lauzun at White Plains. 
General Waterbury with the militia under his command towards New 
Rochelle. 

This information has been also completely supplemented by a dis- 
covery quite as important as that of the French plan. This is to be 
found in a chart showing the position, not only of each division, but of 
each brigade and regiment, with the names of their officers. This 
paper forms a part of a manuscript diary of one of the aids of M. 
de Rochambeau (presumed to be M. Cromot du Bourg), purchased at the 
Maisonneuve sale in Paris, 1867, for Mr. C. Fiske Harris of Providence. 
To the method and industry of the officers of our French allies we 
are thus indebted for some of the most important, because precise 
accounts of even the disposition of the American forces. 
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The first line of the American army was commanded by General 
Washington in person. ' Its right was held by the First and Second 
Connecticut Brigades; the First Brigade on the extreme right was com- 
manded by Brigadier-General Huntington, and consisted of the First 
Connecticut under Colonel Durkee, the Fifth Connecticut under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Shearman, and the Third Connecticut under Colonel 
Webb; on their left lay the Second Connecticut Brigade, Colonel Swift 
commanding, composed of the Second Connecticut, Col. Swift, the Fourth 
Connecticut, Colonel Butler, and the Fourth Rhode Island Regiment, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Olney. On the right of the left wing was the 
the First Massachusetts Brigade under Brigadier-General Glover, com- 
posed of the First Massachusetts, Colonel Vose, the Seventh Massa- 
chusetts, Lieutenant-Colonel Brooks, the Fourth Massachusetts, Colonel 
Shepard; the extreme left was held by the Second Massachusetts 
Brigade, composed of the Second Massachusetts, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sprout, Eighth Massachusetts, Colonel Michael Jackson, Fifth Massa- 
chusetts, Colonel Putnam. 

The second line of the Americans was commanded by Major-General 
Howe. The right wing, under command of Major-General Parsons, 
the New Hampshire Brigade, was composed of the First New Hamp- 
shire, Colonel Scammel, the Second New Hampshire, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Read, the Tenth Massachusetts, Colonel Tupper. The left wing the 
Third Massachusetts Brigade (the commander not named), composed of 
the Eighth Massachusetts, Colonel Greaton, Ninth Massachusetts, Colo- 
nel Henry Jackson, Sixth Massachusetts, Lieutenant-Colonel Smith. In 
the centre, on the right, was the park of artillery under Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Knox; on the left the engineers’ corps, the sappers and miners, under 
Brigadier-General Duportail. 

Beyond and in front of the first line lay Colonel Sheldon with his legion 
on the extreme right, covering the river road, the King’s Highway, and 
the Pine’s bridge road to Kingsbridge, while General Waterbury, with 
the light infantry, was posted in a similar position on the left flank, 
reaching to the Sound. To protect the river approaches a strong 
redoubt was thrown up by the engineers under du Portail, and com- 
pleted with a celerity and thoroughness that astonished the French 
officers. Of the two batteries one carried eight guns and the other as 
many mortars. The fire of these crossing with that of one of two guns 
on the west bank of the river, was intended to control its passage. The 
French diary, from which this careful description of the American 
lines is taken, contains no similar detail of the French position, but 
the plan of position fortunately supplies the deficiency. 
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The French infantry lay to the south and west of the American 
camp, towards the East Chester road, in one line. In their rear their 
artillery, chiefly of light pieces, the heavy seige guns having been left 
behind at Newport in the care of M. de Choisy. A short distance to the 
northward, about half-way between the White Plains and the Pine’s Bridge 
road, the hospital was posted. M. Blanchard, the French Commissary, 
describes the rural beauties of the farm on which this building was 
located with unusual warmth, and remarks with the delight of a botanist 
on the splendid tulip and catalpa trees which were standing in the 
neighboring fields. 

The French army was a picked body, composed of the most ancient 
and celebrated regiments of the kingdom, and commanded by officers 
illustrious in name and experience; men for whom destiny had in store 
a varied brilliant future, and for most, alas, a tragic end; and the com- 
missioned officers, from the colonel commanding to the youngest second- 
lieutenant, were almost without exception of high birth. Their General, 
Jean Baptiste Donatien de Vimeur, Comte de Rochambeau, was of a distin- 
guished family. Born in 1725, at the period of the American campaign he 
had just entered on his fifty-sixth year. From his youth he had been 
in military service. Entering the cavalry regiment of Saint Simon at 
the age of sixteen he made his first campaign in Bohemia and Bavaria 
under the Maréchal de Broglie; commanded a company in the war of 
Alsace ; distinguishing himself at Weisemburg and Fribourg; was present 
at the battle of Raucoux and served as aid-de-camp to the Duke d’Orleans 
at the seige of Namur. At twenty-two he was Colonel of the Regiment 
de la Marche and distinguished himself at Laufelt, where he was twice 
wounded under the eyes of the King. In 1748 he invested Maestricht 
on the Rhine with fourteen companies of grenadiers, for which he was 
made Brigadier of Infantry and Chevalier of St. Louis; in 1756 he assisted 
at the seige of Mahon by the Maréchal de Richelieu, and led his troops 
into the English trenches under fire. As Major-General of the army of 
the Rhine he was at the battles of Crevelt, Minden, Cerbach and Kloster- 
camp, where he was brilliantly distinguished, and, after the death of 
the Chevalier d’Assas by his efforts decided the fortunes of the day. 
Me now held the rank of Maréchal de Camp with the title of Inspector- 
General of Infantry. By nature and experience he was eminently suited 
to a distinct and independent command. His reputation for courage 
and dash required of him no unusual exposure, and placed his motives 
for inaction beyond the range of suspicion. The gravity of his character 
and his remarkable reticence impressed respect on his officers and held 
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his troops in perfect control; yet while as a disciplinarian he was rigid 
and severe, he endeared himself to his troops by his fatherly and watchful 
care for their personal comfort. 

The brothers Vioménil held the highest rank in the army after Roch- 
ambeau, both being major-generals; the Chevalier de Chastellux also 
performed this duty. Of these the Baron de Vioménil was the oldest in 
rank, having been in service since 1740, and Maréchal de Camp since 
1770. Next in age the Chevalier de Chastellux, in service since 1747, 
and a Brigadier-General since 1769; he was one of the famous French 
Academy of Forty. He rendered great service to Rochambeau in his 
interviews with Washington at which he was on nearly all occasions 
present. The Count de Vioménil had served since 1761, and held the 
post of Brigadier since 1770. Each of the General officers was attended 
by a large and brilliant staff. 

The regiment of Bourbonnais was the seventh in date of creation of 
the French infantry. It was formed in 1595 of the ancient bands of 
Montferrat. It bore successively the names of Nerestan, Silly, Sainte- 
Mesme, Castelnau et Refages, and did not take the name of the prov- 
ince of Bourbonnais until 1672. Its last important service had been in 
the German campaign of 1760-62. It was now under the command of 
the Marquis de Laval as Colonel, assisted by the Vicomte de Rocham- 
beau, son of the General Commanding, as Second Colonel (Colonel en 
Second), a rank peculiar to the French organization, Monsieur Gilbert de 
Bressolles as Lieutenant-Colonel, and M. de Gambs, as Major. 

Next in age of creation, No. 41 in the military organization of the 
25th March, 1776, was the regiment of Soissonnais, ordered to be raised 
by Louis XLV, in 1684, and called after the province of the name. 
Under the names of Segur and Brigueville this regiment had also made 
the German campaign. Its Colonel was the Comte de Saint-Maime, 
appointed to the command in 1775, assisted by the Vicomte de Noailles 
as Second Colonel, M. d’Anselme as Lieutenant-Colonel, and M. Des- 
peyron as Major. 

The regiment of Saintonge (85 in the order of 1776) was commanded 
by the Comte de Custine-Sarreck, who was appointed Colonel on the 
8th March, 1780, at the time of the formation of the expeditionary 
corps for the American campaign. His Second Colonel was the Comte 
de Charlus, son-in-law of the Maréchal de Castries, the Minister of 
War; the Lieutenant-Colonel, the Chevalier de la Valette, and Major, 
M. Teissedre de Fleury, the hero of Stoney Point, who had served in the 
American army as a volunteer with great distinction, and enjoyed a 
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reputation for dashing gallantry, not surpassed by any officer in the 
service. On the determination of the French Government to take an 
active part in the military operations, he sought and obtained his 
appointment in the King’s service. 

The regiment of Royal Deux-Ponts was of Franco-German origin, 
raised and recruited in Alsace. Its officers were of the same province. 
It was commanded by Christian Comte de Forbach, Marquis des Deux- 
Ponts, who was made its Colonel in 1775, and his brother William, 
Comte de Forbach des Deux-Ponts, was its Second Colonel. Under 
them the Baron d’Esbeck commanded as Lieutenant-Colonel, and M. 
Desprez as Major. In this regiment also the Comte de Fersen held the 
titular rank of Mestre de Camp, an office which has no precise parallel 
in the English or American service. 

These four regiments were all of the regular establishment. The 
Legion of Lauzun was a corps of a different character. Its com 
mander, .Armand Louis de Gontaut, under his consecutive titles of Duc 
de Lauzun and Duc de Biron, was a conspicuous figure in the revolu- 
tionary drama of Europe as well as of America. He was in his thirty- 
fifth year when he received the command of the exceptional corps 
which bore his name. Of illustrious descent, and distinguished for the 
elegance of his person and the fascinating charm of his manners ; 
favored by fortune, and courted by the highest aristocracy, he was yet 
no carpet knight. The Capuan delights of the gayest city in Europe 
never held him supine when either fame or duty called. He first 
attracted the attention of the Ministry of France by a memoir on the 
“State of the Defenses of England and all its Possessions in the four 
quarters of the Globe,” and begun his military career as the leader of 
an expedition which seized the English possessions in Gambia in 1779. 
On his. return he was promised the proprietary command of an inde- 
pendent legion of twenty-four hundred men, to be composed of troops 
of all arms, but the Ministry were unable to carry out the engagement. 
Eager to engage in the expedition forming for America, he was obliged 
to content himself with the command of eight hundred infantry and 
four hundred cavalry, which were formed into a command, entitled 
de Lauzun’s Foreign Volunteers, of which he was appointed Colonel 
Proprietor and Inspector, and which was known in America as the 
Legion of Lauzun; even of these a part, consisting of a third of 
his regiment, were left behind, from the lack of transports, and the 
deficiency which was never made good was the cause of bitter complaints 
to the Ministry whom he openly accused of a want of good faith. He 
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aspired to the glory to be obtained by independent command ; and it is 
but justice to de Rochambeau to say that he never lost sight of the 
claims of the Duke to detached service. M. de Gugean was the 
Lieutenant-Colonel of this corps. 

The French troops were disposed in one line. On the right wing, 
commanded by the Baron de Vioménil, was the Brigade of Bourbonnais 
consisting of the regiments of the Bourbonnais’ and Royal Deux-Ponts 
The left, the Brigade of Soissonnais, commanded by the Count de 
Vioménil, consisted of the regiments of Soissonnais and Deux-Ponts. 

The camps presented a strange contrast. In strength the two armies 
were about equal. There is no means of estimating the precise force, 
but it was not far from ten thousand men. 

No account of the appearance of the American troops can be better 
than that of an eye witness. We may safely recur again to the Abbé 
Robin, who returned to France after Yorktown and published his 
narative in 1782. 

“The American troops have as yet no regular uniform. The officers 
and the artillery corps alone are uniformed. Several regiments have 
small white fringed casaques, the effect of which is sightly enough; 
their wide, long, linen pantaloons neither incommode them nor interfere 
with the play of their limbs on the march, yet with a nourishment 
much less substantial than our own, and a temperament much less 
vigorous, for this reason alone, perhaps, they support fatigue much 
better than our troops. * * * These American 
garments, although easily soiled, are nevertheless kept extremely clean, 
Their neatness is particularly observable among the officers. To see 
them you would suppose that they had a large amount of baggage, but 
I was surprised to find in their tents, which accommodate three or four 
persons, not as much as forty pounds weight; hardly any have any 
mattrasses, a single covering stretched upon the knotty bark of trees 
serving them fora bed; I observed the same care exercised by their 
soldiers never to sleep on the ground, which our own prefer, Their 
cooking gives them little trouble; they are satisfied to broil their 
meat, and to cook in the ashes their corn cake—an unleavened bread.’ 

Of the discipline of the American forces the observant Abbé speaks in 
the same high terms. He notices its extreme severity and the extensive 
power of the officers. In these simple words may be found the best 
existing account of the American troops. They were hardened to war; 
the raw militia of the earlier campaigns had become inured to service 
until they were the equals in discipline and tenacity of any troops in 
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the world; a little army of veterans who shrank from no difficulty or 
danger, and acknowledged no superiors. Yet, with this fine training 
they had lost none of the enthusiasm of patriotism, and while steady as 
the best English soldiery in the hardest trial of troops—a protri icted 
halt tinder fire—they moved to the assault with the dash of the French 
grenadier. 

The French army, on the other hand, was in every way representative 
of the martial race, whose perfect armament, elegant equipment and well. 
appointed accoutrements had always been the admiration of Europe. 
Discarding the striking distinctions between rank and file, an example 
only in late years followed by other countries, their officers and men 
wore the same uniform. The infantry, long waist-coats and coats of 
white cloth; the uniform of the officers only differing from those of the 
soldiers in the color of the cloth. The distinction between the regi- 
ments was in the colors of the lappels, ornaments and buttons. Thus 
part of the Bourbonnais wore crimson lappels, with pink collars and 
white buttons; the Fores, which.had been consolidated with the Bour- 
bonnais, but kept their distinctive uniform, crimson lappels, with green 
collar and white buttons; the Soissonnais, red lappels, sky-blue collars 
and yellow buttons ; Saintonge, sky-blue collars and yellow buttons; the 
Royal Deux-Ponts, (who had changed their costume from the regula- 
tion of 1776) in 1779 adopted blue for the uniform and collars, and 
lemon color for the lappels. The buttons were marked with the 
number of the regiment. The non-commissioned officers and soldiers 
wore a panache of white plumes. The grenadiers wore red plumes ; 


the chasseurs, white and green. The artillery wore iron-gray coats, 
with lappels of red velvet. 


There was one notable exception to the general uniformity. This 
was inthe regiment of Soissonnais, who wore linen breeches, and in 
consequence suffered far less from the heat of the march than their 
snugly dressed neighbors. This wise change they owed to the thought- 
fulness of their Colonel, the Count de Saint-Maime. 

The days, immediately following the arrival of the French, were 
passed in an exchange of visits between the officers of the two nations. 
On the afternoon of the 8th Washington reviewed the two armies. The 
French were surprised at the admirable discipline of the American 
troops, and the Americans delighted with the perfect equipment and 
martial array of their allies. The Rhode Island regiment is men- 
tioned by one of de Rochambeau's staff as prese nting a superb appear- 
ance, On the 1oth another review was held in the presence of M. de la 
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Luzerne, each army being drawn up inturn. All the General officers 
were present. On the 11th a visit was paid to the Legion of Lauzun, 
which was posted at Chatterton’s Hill, and their fine appearance was 
equally gratifying. Heath says of it, that it was “as fine a corps as he had 
ever seen.” De Lauzun wasa favorite of Washington. In the emulation 
which sprung up between the two forces each had to learn something 
of the other. The Americans, precision and regularity ; the French, 
endurance and patience under danger and privation. The officers of 
both armies were untiring in their efforts to prevent any jar or collision 
between men of races, habits and religion so different, which might 
compromise not only the alliance, but the safety of the cause. In spite 
of the intimations of quarrels circulated by the tory press of New 
York, there seems to have been no breach of the pleasant relations. 
Washington himself, ina letter to Stirling (14 July, 1781), says, “that 
the greatest harmony subsisted between the French and American 
soldiers.” 

In the diaries of the officers there are numerous references to the 
interchanges of courtesy Dr. Thacher tells of a dinner given by a 
number of French officers to the officers of the Virginia regiment to 
which he was attached. They were received in an elegant marquee, 
the entertainment consisting of excellent soup, roast beef, etc., served 
in the French style. From the description he gives of their coats, 
white broad-cloth, trimmed with green, it seems that his hosts were of 
the regiment of Fores. He particularly notices their chapeaux as 
being cocked, but with two corners instead of three, which, he says, 


gave them a very novel appearance. No doubt he was right, and this 
shape was the aute-nouveauté. In the officers he recognised the accom- 
plished gentlemen, free and affable in their manners. What else could 
be expected of the highest nobility of the most polite court in Europe! 
Dr. Thacher alludes also to the abundance of solid coin in, the French 


amp. 

M. Blanchard, the French Commissary, onthe other hand, was not 
so well pleased even with the dinner he took with Washington under 
his tent. “The table,” he says, “was served in the American style, 
and pretty abundantly; vegetables, roast beef, lamb, chickens, salad 
dressed with nothing but vinegar, green peas, puddings, and some pie, 
a kind of tart generally in use in England and among the Americans; 
all this being put upon the table at the same time. They gave us on the 
same plate beef, green peas, lamb, etc. At the end of the dinner the 
cloth was removed, and some Madeira wine was brought, which 
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was passed around whilst drinking different healths to the King of 
France, the French army,” etc. He relates another occasion in the 
same company, when they sat long at table, and drank twelve or fifteen 
healths with Madeira wine; and this after dinner, during which beer 
and grum, a mixture of rum and water, were served. 

The Count de Dumas has left a charming reminiscence of the 
delicate nature of French politeness, and the adaptability of French 
character to surrounding circumstances. His own words cannot be 
improved upon: .‘ My friend Charles de Lameth, the two brothers 
Berthier, who had lately arrived from France and joined our staff, and 
myself established our bivouac near the Headquarters of our General, 
M. de Beville (the Quartermaster-General of the army), in a very 
pleasant situation between rocks, and under the shade of magnificent tulip 
trees. We amused ourselves in ornamenting this little spot near which 
our cannon were fixed, and in a short time and at a very trifling expense 
we had a very pretty garden. General Washington, who was taking a 
survey of his line, desired to see us. We had been apprised of his 
visit, and he found on our tables the plans of the battle of Trenton with 
the account of the war of West Point, and several other actions of the 
war.” De Rochambeau also entertained the generals of the American 
armies and their military families, and it is tradition that on these 
occasions, the farm house which he occupied being too small to accom- 
modate his guest, tables were set in the adjoining stables for the 
gentlemen of the staff, while the mangers served to hold their hats 
and swords. These occasions served for conferences between the 
generals, and under the cover of festivity their plans were laid. 

It was at a dinner on the 14th, in the tent of General Lincoln, that the 
allied commanders arranged a forward movement. The Baron de 
Vioménil was to be left in charge of the camp, and Lord Stirling, 
who was to command the American army during Washington’s 
absence, was directed to take the parole and countersign from him 
daily for the American line as being the “oldest in commission.” 
On his return from dinner at about five o’clock in the afternoon, 
M.de Rochambeau gave orders for an immediate march, but hardly 
were the troops ready than they were ordered back to camp, the 
weather, which had been bad all day, becoming still more stormy. 
At nine o'clock the same evening the camp was alarmed by the sound of 
guns from the direction of the Hudson. A part of each army was 
immediately moved, General [lowe leading the American line, but the 
main body was again ordered to their tents. The alarm was occasioned 
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by two sloops of war, two tenders and a galley, which came up the river 
with intent to destroy the stores at West Point; meeting two sloops 
laden with cannon and powder, they pursued them and run them 
aground near Tarrytown. There being no troops at Tarrytown, 
Calonel Sheldon, who was posted at Dobbs’ Ferry, marched his 
mounted dragoons to the place; dismounting, they unloaded the stores 
with despatch. Meanwhile, the British vessels, which had anchored off 
Tarrytown, sent boats to destroy the vessels. The small party on 
board was forced to the water, and the vessels were set on fire, but the 
boats were in their turn compelled to withdraw under the fire of the 
dragoons and the French guard. When General Howe arrived with 
two pieces of artillery which de Rochambeau had furnished him at 
Washington’s request, the guns of the American army not being as yet 
arrived from West Point, a battery was opened on the vessels which 
compelled them to drop down the river about two miles; General Howe 
again opening fire they stood up to Teller’s Point, where they lay a few 
days and ravaged the country about Haverstraw; becoming uneasy 
concerning their situation they stood down the river again, but were 
severely handled by the batteries from the French works, and the 
American batteries on the other side of the river; one of the shells 
bursting on board the Savage, the largest of the ships. 

On the 18th the Count de Dumas, who was constantly engaged 
reconnoitering the several roads beyond the camp, made an extensive 
examination of the country between the camp and the British outposts. 
His own account of it is no doubt the best. He says that he was ordered 
by M. de Rochambeau to push his reconnoissance as far as he could, even 
within sight of the enemy on the point of the island. “He confided to 
me a detachment of lancers of the legion of Lauzun, at the head of which 
was the sub-Lieutenant Killemaine, who afterwards attained the rank of 
General of Division and distinguished himself as one of our cavalry 
officers. I was indebted to his energy and judgment for fulfilling to 
the satisfaction of the General-in-Chief the task which he had assigned 
me. After having made some small posts of Hessian chasseurs fall back 
we arrived within musket shot of the works, and met at this point with 
a detachment of light infantry which had in like manner explored the 
ground on our right.” 

On the 18th Washington and de Rochambeau, attended by General 
de Beville and General Duportail, crossed the Hudson at Dobbs’ Ferry, 
and under an escort of a hundred and fifty men from the Jersey troops, 
spent the day in reconnoitering the island from the top of the Palisades. 
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The object of all these reconnoitering parties was to prepare the way for 
a grand reconnoissance by both commanders, which would assume the 
importance of a demonstration in force. 

Washington still held tenaciously to his original plan of operation 
against New York, which, to use his own words to Richard Henry Lee, 
“should produce either the fall of New York or the withdrawal of the 
(British) troops from Virginia.” 


III.—THE RECONNOISSANCE IN FORCE OF THE NEW YORK DEFENCES 


On the 21st the orders of the 14th were repeated; the troops were 
directed to be ready; at eight o’clock in the evening, at the sound of 
the retraite, about five thousand troops were set in motion in four 
columns on four different roads; the right consisting of the Connecticut 
troops, twenty-five of Sheldon’s horse, took the river road ; two divisions, 
under Major-Generals Lincoln and Howe, the Saw-Mill river road. 
On the left of the Americans was the French right; the First Brigade 
of Bourbonnais, with its battalion of grenadiers and chasseurs, two field 
pieces of twelve and two howitzers of four. The French left was com- 
posed of the regiment of Soissonnais, with two field pieces and two 
howitzers and the legion of Lauzun; the whole under the command of 
the Marquis de Chastellux. General Waterbury, with the Connecticut 
State troops and militia, was ordered to make a junction at East Chester 
with Sheldon’s cavalry, and together they were to scour Throg’s 
Neck, while Lauzun, joined by Sheldon’s infantry, and covered by 
Scammel’s light infantry, was to advance through the fields. Small 
parties were sent out to waylay all the roads from the North River to 
East Chester. Nota person, city bound, was permitted to pass. The march 
was difficult in the darkness, and the roads being heavy the artillery came 
up slowly, but at five in the morning a junction was made at Valentine’s 
Hill, about four miles above Kingsbridge. The arrival of the Americans 
and the order of their march surprised the French officers. They marched 
in perfect silence and with the greatest possible celerity. At five o’clock 
the two armies were drawn up in line of battle on the heights back of 
Fort Independence which commands Kingsbridge ; the left extending 
to Delancey’s Mills. The enemy were completely surprised, having 
received no intelligence of the movement. Meanwhile the hussars and 
chasseurs were scouring Morrisania and the Neck. In this, their first 
offensive service, they appear to have yielded to the temptation to 
pillage and maltreatment of the inhabitants. Their own officers note the 
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fact with surprise and regret in their journals, which relate also the 
severe punishment the delinquents received for their excesses. There 
may be seen in Rivington’s Gazette a pitiful letter from a lady in West- 
chester to her son, of the Loyal Refugee regiment, in New York, com- 
plaining of the brutality of the Swiss troops, while paying high enco- 
miums to the French officers and men. 

No time was lost by the generals in making a complete reconnoissance 
of the whole ground in the most thorough manner, though repeatedly 
under heavy fire of cannon and musketry. At home in the saddle, and 
at the head of his troops, Washington attracted the admiration of the 
French officers by his noble bearing and perfect coolness under fire. 
During the reconnoissance the Harlem creek was crossed and the explo- 
rations pursued close up to the British defences. The next day the com- 
manders pushed on to Throg’s Neck, which they crossed, remaining until 
the engineers had measured the distance to Long Island by their instru. 
ments. Detained until after the rising of the tide, and the bridge being 
broken, they were compelled to swim their horses across the intervening 
stream, an incident remembered by Rochambeau in his memoirs as new 
in his experience and partaking of savage warfare. In this exhausting 
and fatiguing reconnoissance, in which the general officers were con- 
stantly in the saddle for forty-eight hours, the casualties were insignifi- 
cant. Count de Dumas had a horse shot under him. The surprise 
which the French had expressed at the excellent marching of the Ameri- 
can troops was again aroused by their admirable coolness under fire. 
Rochambeau himself, to whose long experience every phase of military 
life was familiar, dwelt repeatedly on his astonishment that an army half 
naked, badly paid, and composed of old men and young and negroes 
even, should conduct themselves so well on the march and under fire. 
The reconnoissance finished, the troops were taken back at five o’clock 
by the same routes they came; but in a reversed order of march, and 
reached the camp at Philipsburg about midnight. On the 21st Washing- 
ton wrote to de Grasse, whose appearance off Sandy Hook was daily 
expected, in the cypher of de Rochambeau, informing him of the 
junction of the allies, their strength, position and future plans, together 
with the force of the enemy. This he sent to General Forman at Mon- 
mouth, with instructions to keep lookouts on the Jersey heights, and on 
the approach of the fleet, to go on board and deliver the letter to the 
Count de Grasse in person. 

Meanwhile Count de Barras, who had wisely declined to leave 
Newport with his fleet until he should have definite information con- 
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cerning the movements and intentions of De Grasse, despatched an 
expedition, consisting of two hundred and fifty land troops, under the 
command of Baron d’Angeley, to surprise a fort built at Lloyd’s Neck, 
near Huntington Bay, Long Island, and garrisoned by a large body of 
loyalist refugees. A landing was effected on the morning of the 12th, 
but the post was found to be stronger than supposed, and not to be carried 
except by cannon, which had not been provided. Thus the expedition 
failed. 

At the close of July the artillery joined the army. In June, while 
the troops were still at West Point, two six-pounders were attached to 
each of the divisions of the line, but the Park of Artillery did not 
take up its march until Sunday, the 15th July, when they were moved 
down the river by boats. They arrived on the 27th. 

The attention of the enemy was kept constantly engaged by repeated 
foraging parties, which at times assumed a threatening attitude. On 
the 30th July, Colonel Scammel, a most enterprising officer, led his 
detachment as low as the Philipse Manor House, where, after loading 
his wagons, he laid in ambush in the woods, in the hope that the 
enemy might be tempted from their works; but they would not come 
out. 


IV.—THE MARCH OF THE ALLIES TO KING’S FERRY 


Early in July letters from Cornwallis, advising Clinton of his plan 
of campaign, had been intercepted, and towards its close still further 
information was received, announcing his intention to embark his troops 
at Portsmouth and sail for New York. On the afternoon of the 
30th, a report being brought into camp of the arrival of Cornwallis 
at New York, the advanced posts were doubled, and the grenadiers 
and chasseurs, with two pieces of cannon, were pushed forward by 
Rochambeau to strengthen Lauzun’s position at Chatterton’s Hill. On 
the 2d of August an English deserter brought in news that the arrival 
was not of Cornwallis, but of the English garrison from Pensacola, to 
whom, on the capture of the town, the Spaniards had granted their lib- 
erty, on condition of not serving against their allies. It seeming 
apparent that Cornwallis had concluded to reinforce New York from 
Virginia, Washington began to consider other plans, in which the 
expected naval cooperation might prove of more advantage. The 
accounts of the movements of Cornwallis, faithfully reported by Lafa- 
yette, made it plain to the keen eye of Washington, who was inti- 
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mately acquainted with the country, that an opportunity was presenting 
itself fora rapid blow. Onthe 2d August, he wrote to the Superin. 
tendent of Finance at Philadelphia for information as to the stores at 
Philadelphia, and the number of vessels, including deep waisted sloops 
or schooners, proper to carry horses, which could be obtained at 
Philadelphia, Baltimore or on the Chesapeake. 

The face of affairs began now to change with startling rapidity. On 
Saturday, the 11th, the long-expected reinforcements from Europe 
reached Sir Henry Clinton. They consisted of a fleet of twenty-three 
sail of transports, having on board near three thousand Hessian troops, 
under convoy of the Amphion man-of-war, accompanied by two armed 
ships. They had been thirteen weeks on the passage from Bremen. 
This news reached the allied camp on the 13th. On the 15th informa- 
tion also reached New York that Cornwallis, leaving a garrison at 
Portsmouth, which it was intended to hold as a permanent post, had 
marched up th2 peninsula to Yorktown. At the same time the British 
were startled by the news, brought in by a prize bound from the West 
Indies to Philadelphia, that the French fleet under de Grasse passed 
the island of St. Thomas, steering westward, on the 18th July; fifteen 
line-of-battle ships, and about two hundred merchantmen, transports, 
storeships, etc. These vessels, reinforced by the Newport squadron 
under de Barras, made up a fleet of thirty-two sail of the line and two 
ships of 50 guns, besides frigates. As the British fleet, with its expected 
reinforcement, would only amount to twenty-eight sail of the line, the 
superiority for the first time lay with the French armament. 

Encouraging as was this news to the allies, that brought in by the 
same favoring gales was still more inspiriting. On the 11th the frigate 
Concorde arrived at Newport in seventeen days from the West Indies, 
with dispatches from de Grasse, which a courier brought in to camp in 
the afternoon of the 13th. She brought the exciting news of the revolt 
of Hyder Ali in the Indies and the capture of Pondichery. De Grasse 
was to sail on the 3d August to effect his junction with de Barras. 

The camp was alive with excitement and discussion as to where the 
contemplated blow would be struck; but the chiefs kept their own 
counsel. De Grasse found at Saint Domingo the letter of de 
Rochambeau, asking for the troops under M. de Saint-Simon for an 
operation in the Chesapeake. To this he replied, dispatching the 
frigate without delay, that he would reach the Chesapeake by the end of 
August. There was not a moment to be lost. Washington on the 15th 
wrote Lafayette that he would at once reinforce him, and instructed 
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him to take such position as would prevent the retreat of Cornwallis 
through North Carolina. The same day M. de Rochambeau wrote to 
the Count de Barras, and sent his dispatches by the Count de Fersen in 
person. A letter was also addressed on the 17th to the Count de Grasse, 
with the general outline of the plan of operations. This was signed 
jointly by Washington and Rochambeau, and sent by Brigadier-General 
Du Portail, commander of the engineers, whose familiarity with the 
defences of Charleston and general abilities particularly recommended 
him for the important mission. It was imperative that by no indiscre- 
tion should the movement, the success of which depended as much on 
its secrecy as its dispatch, be compromised. The English flags of 
truce were stopped at the outposts, their constant repetition irri- 
tating Rochambeau to the point of open denunciation of their disloyal 
abuse by Sir Henry Clinton. 

General Heath alone was on the 17th informed by Washington “in 
confidence” of his intentions. Washington had by this time concluded 
to lead the expedition in person,-and to Heath was to be entrusted the 
command of the main army in his absence; a most important trust in 
view of Clinton’s large force, which now reached eleven thousand men. 
The allied forces were kept busy in exercise and manceuvre, each of 
the French brigades being reviewed in turn by Washington, who was 
well pleased with their evolutions. 

The general uncertainty as to the point to which the operations were 
directed is admirably depicted by the Abbé Robin in his pleasing narra- 
tive. “Philipsburg Camp, Aug. 15, 1781.—Those who hoped we were 
going to Virginia begin to fear they have been deceived; the roads 
below here have been repaired towards Kingsbridge; orders have also 
been given to prepare those on the other side towards Staten Island, 
and even to build ovens there; and yet those to Philadelphia are also to 
be repaired. What to believe? This resembles the scenes at a theatre; 
the interest and uncertainty of the spectators constantly increases; _ will 
the end be of equal interest? The Isle of States, it is said, is guarded by 
eight or nine hundred regular troops; its capture would be a fortunate 
beginning; it is only seven or eight miles distant from Long Island. 
This proximity would annoy the English greatly, and would enable us 
more easily to make an effort on the Great Island. The troops are full 
of ardor and confidence ; their leaders are men to inspire it; the pres- 
ence of Washington heightens it by the idea they have of his talent, of 
his local knowledge of the country, and by reason of the impenetrable 
veil behind which he meditates and prepares his projects. It is said the 
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army will move in a few days; we can then judge better which is 
intended.” Nor yet were the higher officers any better informed ; the 
Duke de Deux Ponts in his diary expresses his entire ignorance of the 
point of attack. 

On the 18th Major-General Heath received his instructions. The 
troops left in the department consisted of the two regiments of New 
Hampshire, ten of Massachusetts and five of Connecticut, the corps of 
Invalids, Sheldon’s legion, the Third Regiment of artillery, and such of 
the State troops and militia as should be retained. The position recom- 
mended as the most eligible was that north of the Croton, so as to 
support West Point, as well as cover the country, in security and repose. 
The redoubts at the east side of Dobbs’ Ferry were to be dismantled; 
the block house on the other side maintained, evacuated or destroyed 
in Heath’s discretion. 

The detachment intended for the southern expedition included the 
entire French army, with the two regiments of New Jersey, the First 
Regiment of New York, Colonel Hazen’s regiment, Colonel Olney’s 
regiment of Rhode Island, Colonel Lamb’s regiment of artillery and the 
light troops under the command of Colonel Scammel. 

A word as to the light troops, who were destined to play an impor- 
tant part in the campaign here finds an appropriate place. On the 17th 
July a corps of light infantry was selected from the New England regi- 
ments, and placed under the command of Colonel Alexander Scammel, 
formerly Adjutant-General of the army. The light infantry corps had 
performed noteworthy service in several campaigns, but had not been 
continued as a standing organization. It originated in 1777 in the rifle 
regiment which Washington sent under Colonel Morgan to Gates, to 
which a body of infantry, selected from the line under Major Dearborn, 
was added, and distinguished itself at Saratoga. In 1779 it was reor- 
ganized, and under Wayne, stormed Stony Point. In 1780 it was 
placed under command of Lafayette, who devoted himself to its dis- 
cipline, and armed it at his own expense; in the fall the corps was 
broken up and the men joined their regiments. It was again reorgan- 
ized by Washington by his General Orders of February Ist, 1781, one 
ninth of its members being selected from each regiment, the “men to be 
well made, from five feet six to five feet ten inches stature,” and in every 
way fitted for the service. On Feb. 19th it was formed into battalions 
and officers assigned ; but it was expressly declared that the appoint- 
ment of officers was not to affect the general plan of arranging the light 
infantry for the campaign. The corps thus picked marched with 
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Lafayette on the expedition against Arnold. The corps now raised 
was likewise composed of the most active and soldierly young men, and 
Colonel Scammel was allowed to select his own officers. 

On the 31st July the light companies of the First and Second New 
York Regiments, with the two companies of the York levies, were formed 
into a battalion under command of Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander 
Hamilton and Major Nicholas Fish, and ordered to join the advanced 
corps under the orders of Colonel Scammel; and on the 19th August 
two additional companies were formed from the Connecticut line, and 
joined the light troops under Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton. Finally 
on the 22d Washington, in his General Orders from Haverstraw, 
directed the detachment under Major-General Lincoln to consider 
themselves as Light Troops, and advised them to leave all their 
incumbrances behind. 

The American army was paraded under arms on the morning of the 
19th August, and pioneers sent forward to clear the road to Kings- 
bridge, but when the orders to march were given the troops were 
surprised by a command to face to the right-about. Marching rapidly 
by the river road they reached King’s Ferry the next day, and at once 
crossed the river and went into camp at Haverstraw. 

The American Park of artillery struck its tents also at six on the morn- 
ing of the 19th, and marched at seven. They took the road to Sing 
Sing, where they halted that night; the American line, Col. Putnam, 
with his infantry, and Col. Sheldon’s horse leading. The stores and 
baggage at the different halts were covered, secured and sent forward. 

On the 22d the main body of the American army, under General 
Heath, destined to protect the Northern Department, marched from 
Crompond to Fishkill, and went into camp in two lines before the 
village. 

The French troops took up their line of march on the morning of the 
19th, and fell back to North Castle, a distance of eighteen miles. The 
rain fell in torrents, and the roads were knee deep in mud and water. 
They only reached their destination the next morning after a disorderly 
march, half the wagons remaining on the road. The next day, the 21st, 
they resumed their march by Pine’s Bridge, and halted at Hunt's 
Tavern. The roads were better aud the march more orderly. On the 
22d they left Hunt's Tavern and marched to King’s Ferry, where they 
went into camp on the high ground which overlooks the river. There 
being but a single house at King’s Ferry, that belonging to the ferry- 
man, the headquarters of the French army were made at Peekskill, about 
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four miles from the river. To cover the march of the troops, which a 
sudden sortie of Clinton would have seriously incommoded, de 
Rochambeau organized a strong rear guard, which included the two 
battalions of grenadiers and chasseurs and the legion of Lauzun, the 
whole under the Vicomte de Vioménil. The Duke de Deux Ponts com- 
manded the detachment of the Bourbonnais brigade, and the Chevalier 
de la Valette that of the Soissonians; they covered all the roads leading 
to New York, completely masking the movement, until the troops and 
artillery were all under way At half-past two on the afternoon of the 
19th their posts were called in, but, detained by the heavy roads and the 
broken wagons they found in the rear of the march, they did not reach 
the front until the 21st, when they again formed the advance guard, 
and took post at Verplank’s Point. 

De Lauzun was surprised that the English did not come out from 
New York to attack the retiring columns. The march, he complains in his 
Memoirs, was badly organized, and across marshy ground. The entire 
cavalry and all the wagons were stuck in the mud for thirty-six hours, 
and only covered by two regiments of dragoons and one battalion 
of the grenadiers and chasseurs. 

The French lay in camp at Verplanck’s Point and on the hills behind 
until the 22d, when the heavy artillery and the legion of Lauzun crossed 
the river; on the 23d the wagons were sent over; on the 24th the 
Brigade of Bourbonnais followed and went into camp in front of the 
Smith House, noted as the scene of Arnold’s meeting with André the 
preceding fall—a commanding and salubrious situation. On the 25th 
the second division crossed and occupied the camp held by the first 
the night before. On the 26th the rear guard of the French troops 
had crossed the river. Before he left de Rochambeau had the satisfaction 
of hearing of the departure of M. de Choisy with the Newport 
garrison and the heavy siege guns which were soon to come into play. 
The vanguard were already far on their march. 

Washington preceded the troops. On the 19th, Heath sets down in 
his diary, he “left the army, setting his face towards his native State, 
in full confidence, to use his own words (those of Washington), ‘2th 
a common blessing, of capturing Lord Cornwallis and his army.” 

From King’s Ferry he wrote on the 24th to the Count de Grasse of the 
purpose of de Barras to join him in the Chesapeake. His headquarters 
were at this time at Smith’s House, whence he superintended the cross- 
ing of the river, a tedious and difficult operation with the limited 
number of transports at his command. His next headquarters were at 
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Paramus, where he was reported by Rivington as being on the 23d. 
Rivington may have been in error, or Washington may have returned 
for a visit to King’s Ferry. 

The supineness of Sir Heary Clinton in permitting this movement to 
be made without the slightest effort to prevent it, although with the 
Hessian reinforcement his force was superior to that of the allies, has 
been severely censured by military critics. He has left it on record in 
his own hand that he believed that New York was the point of attack 
aimed at and intended by Washington. On the other hand, the mas- 
terly manner in which Washington concealed not only the number of 
his men, but his slightest movements, is a model worthy the study of 
the best commanders. Yet all this would not have availed without the 
cordial cooperation of the French troops and the excellent judgment of 
de Rochambeau. 

In the allotment of the abundant laurels which sprang into full leaf 
in this “ glgrious summer,” it is to Rochambeau himself as the author of 
the campaign that the chief honors are due. It was his advice that di- 
rected de Grasse to the Chesapeake, his request that brought the rein- 
forcements from the West Indies to assist in the siege of Yorktown, 


where his patience, his prudence and his fine military qualities were to 
receive their deserved reward. The fame of Washington needs no bur- 
nishing. His fertility of resources were never more conspicuous than 
in this campaign which in its conception, design, rapidity of execution 
and triumphant success was a marvel of military genius. Of this cam- 
paign the feint upon New York was the first and brilliant episode. 


JOHN AUSTIN STEVENS 


NotTEe.—William de Forbach, the younger of the two brothers Deux-Ponts, left an interesting 
journal of his services, entitled ‘‘ Mes Campagnes en Amérique,”’ the rescue of which from destruc- 
tion or oblivion is due to the intelligent and critical eye of Dr. Samuel Abbot Green, who published 
the original text, with ar annotated translation, and an admirable introductory biographical memoir 
in 1867. Mr. Green found this rare manuscript in a little bookstall on one of the quays of Paris, 
which, until the late war, was a favorite ramble of lovers of the curious and antique in manuscripts, 
books or charts, and even now well repays patient research. The purchase of Dr. Green is the 
third of the acquisitions of original material to a complete knowledge of the service of our generous 
and gallant allies. A notable contribution to this literature has since been made in the letters of 
Count de Fersen, translated last year for the Magazine. Mention must not be omitted of the 
manuscripts collected by the late Thomas Balch of Philpdelphia. These are withheld from 
students since his death, but the originals exist and are fortunately accessible. In the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania there is also a manuscript, entitled ‘‘ Copies of so much of the Muster 
Rolls of the French Army which served in the Revolutionary War of the United States as give the 
names and rank of the commissioned officers.’”” ‘These ‘t Etats de Service’”’ were copied from the 
original documents in the archives of the French War Department for the Honorable Richard 
Rush, whil: Minister to France. In the preparation of the present paper they have been con- 
trolled by the Etats de Logement of the officers of the army of Rochambeau at Newport, published 
in the July number 1877 of the Magazine of American History (III., 425) as part of an appendix 
to the article by the editor, entitled '‘ The French in Rhode Island.” 





APPENDIX 


THE MARCH OF THE FRENCII 


Providence, 15 June, 1781 
* * #* Of my troops that have been landed 
to-day at Boston, there are four hundred in good 
condition to do duty, and two hundred and sixty 
attacked by scurvy. The four hundred will ar- 
rive here on Sunday, and on Monday, the 18th, 
I will set off with the regiment of Bourbonnais. 
The horses, the artillery and the wagons are ar- 
riving from different places, and I hope that the 
movement of every regiment will go on very 
regularly on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. I shall leave two companies of artillery, 
that will be ready to be embarked. 

THE CouNT DE ROCHAMBEAU, 
His Excellency 
General Washington 


New Windsor, 24 June, 1781 
Sir, 

I do myself the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your Excellency’s letter of the 26th, 
from which I have the pleasure to observe the 
progress you make in the march of the troops 
under your command, and your intention to come 
to my camp in person from Hartford. Be as- 
sured, Sir, I shall be very happy to see you 
whenever you arrive. You do not mention the 
route by which you intend to come. You will 
find meat Peekskill. My intelligence from the 
southward is too vague and uncertain to com- 
municate to your Excellency. By the time of 
your arrival I hope to be able to give you some 
information of situation in that 
Iam, Sir, &c., 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
The Count de Rochambeau, 


[Hartford, Conn.] 


certain 
quarter. 


our 


Hartford, 23 June, 1781 
* %* * JT arrived here yesterday with the 
first regiment, which has been followed this day 
by the second, and will be so to-morrow by the 
third, and the day after by the fourth. I shall 
stay here this day and to-morrow to give time 


for our broken carriages to be mended, and our 
young artillery-horses and oxen to refresh them- 
selves. I shall set off the day after to-morrow 
with the first regiment for Newtown, the army 
to march in four divisions on before; and I 
shall probably arrive there on the 23th, and stay 
the 29th and 30th to assemble the brigades, 
and march in two divisions to the North River. 
The corps of Lauzun will march as far ad- 
vanced as my first division through Middletown, 
Wallingfield, North Haven, Ripton and North 
Stratford, in which last place it will be on the 
28th, 

I have the honor, &c., 

Tue Count DE ROCHAMBEAU, 

His Excellency 

George Washington. 


Camp, near Peekskill, 27 June, 1781 
Sir, 


I have the honor of receiving your Excel- 


lency’s favor of the 23d instant from Hartford. 
It would have given me the greatest pleasure 
could I have made it convenient to meet you at 
Newtown; but independently of many ar- 
rangements which are necessary at the first tak- 
ing of the field, Iam detained by the hourly 
expectation of the Chevalier de la Luzerne. I 
am pleased to find, that your idea of the position 
which will be proper for the troops under your 
command coincides exactly with my own; and 
I shall be happy in giving your quartermaster- 
general every assistance in reconnoitring and 
marking out your camp. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Cobb, one of my aids-de- 
camp, will have the honor of delivering to you 
this letter, and will return to me with any dis- 
patch or message which your Excellency may 
wish to communicate ; or should you rather in- 
cline to come forward from Newton before the 
army, Colonel Cobb will be proud to attend you. 
I shall be much obliged if your Excellency will 
present to the Count de Barras, by the next oc- 
casion, my sincere thanks for the readiness with 
which he was pleased to accept the proposition 
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Ihad the honor to make to him through your 
Excellency. I am, &c., 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
The Count de Rochambeau [Hartford] 


GENERAL ORDERS 
[Head Quarters, Valentine’s Hill] 
3 July, 1781. 

The Commander-in-Chief takes the earliest 
opportunity of expressing his thanks to the Duke 
de Lauzun, his officers and men, for the very ex- 
traordinary zeal manifested by them in the rapid 
performance of their march to join the American 
And the General also takes occasion to 
thank the officers of the American army for the 


army. 


alacrity with which they have supported them- 
selves under the fatiguing march of yesterday 
and last night. The troops, who were engaged 


to-day, merit his particular thanks. 


Valentine’s Hill, eight o’clock P. M. 
3 July, 1781. 
Sir, 

Count Fersen will do me the favor to deliver 
this to your Excellency. The operations of this 
day are over, and I am sorry to say, that I have 
not had the happiness to succeed to my wishes, 
although I think very essential benefits will re- 
sult to our future operations from the opportun- 
ity I have had, in a very full manner, to recon- 
noiter the position and works of the enemy on 
the north end of York Island. 
events of the day I shall do myself the honor to 


The particular 


communicate, when I have the pleasure to join 
Your Excellency. 

The American army and the legion of the 
Duke de Lauzun will march to-morrow to White 
If it will be convenient to you, I shall 
be happy to receive your Excellency at that 
place the day after to-morrow. When I shall 
have an opportunity to converse with your Ex- 
cellency, I conceive I shall be able to give you 
such reasons for forming your junction at White 
Plains in the first instance, as will satisfy you of 
the utility and fitness of the position for com- 
mencing the operations for our concerted opera- 
tions of the campaign. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
To the Count de Rochambeau. 


Plains. 


33 


North Castle, 4 July, 1781. 

* * * TJ arrived here with the first brigade 
yesterday at nine o’clock in the morning. The 
second brigade by a forced march, joined me in 
the afternoon; and we are now all together 
ready to execute your orders. I wait with the 
greatest impatience to hear from you and the 
Duke de Lauzun. 

CouNT DE ROCHAMBEAU. 
[His Excellency 
General George Washington] 
Camp near White Plains, 4 July, 1781. 
Sir, 

A few minutes after my arrival upon this 
ground I received your Excellency’s favor of this 
morning. Were I to give way to the anxiety I 
feel to see the union between your army and 
mine, I should request you to march to-morrow 
morning from North Castle; but when I con- 
sider the fatigue which your troops have under- 
gone from their long and rapid marches at this 
very warm season, I am much inclined to wish 
you to give them one more day’s rests in their 
present quarters, and the more so, as there is 
now no real occasion for making an uncommon 
degree of haste. I shall however leave the 
matter entirely to your Excellency’s determina- 
tion ; only wishing you to give me notice of your 
approach, that I may have the happiness of 
meeting and conducting you to your camp, 
which will be about four miles on this side of 
the village of White Plains, 

I have the honor to be, &c., 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
[The Count de Rochambeau] 
GENERAL ORDERS 
Head Quarters Philipsburgh, 
Friday, July 6, 1781. 

The Commander-in-Chief with pleasure em- 
braces the earliest public opportunity of express- 
ing his thanks to the Count de Rochambeau for 
the unremitting zeal with which he has prose- 
cuted his march in order to form the long- 
wished-for junction between the French and 
American forces, an event which must afford 
the highest degree of pleasure to every friend of 
his country, and from which the happiest conse- 
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querces are to be expected. The General 
entreats his Excellency the Count to convey to 
the officers under his immediate command the 
gratified sense he entertains of the cheerfulness 
with which they have performed so long and 
laborious a march at this extreme hot season. 
The regiment of Saintonge is entitled to pecu- 
liar acknowledgments for the spirit with which 
they continued and supported their march with- 
out one days’ respite. 
ATTEMPT ON THE BRITISH 
POSTS AT KINGSBRIDGE 

JULY 3, 
I 
WASHINGTON 


THE 


1781 


ORDERS OF 
Head Quarters, Peekskill, 30 June 1781. 
Dear Sir, 
The enclosed letter to the Count de Rocham- 
beau is of very great importance, and requires 
This 


idea you will convey to the Count before its de- 


the utmost secrecy in its communication. 


livery, to effect which you will first converse 
with the Chevalier Chastellux on the mode of 
its communication, Its object is to inform the 
Count that I have in contemplation a very sud- 
den surprise of some post of the enemy, which 
will be of very great importance in our opera- 
tions, and which we have flattering expectations 
of obtaining ; to cover and support which, if 
obtained, we shall want the aid of the French 
army ; in which case it will be necessary for the 
Count to push on his troops with greater haste 
than he at present intends, and by a different 
route from that now in his view. The Duke de 
Lauzun’s legion is to advance. 

The movements, which I would wish to be 
made by the French army, are particularized in 
my letter to the Count, which you will see. It 
will be for you toimpress the gentlemen with the 
importance of their motions to support our op- 
erations, as it will be to little purpose for us to 
obtain advantages which we may not be able to 
maintain, 

As the Count, with his troops, is now in a 
very disaffected part of the country, and the 
Tories will be desirous to give every informa- 
tion in their power, the most profound sccrecy 
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will be necessary. Secrecy and despatch must 
prove the soul of success to the enterprise, 
This idea you will impress with energy, using 
your best discretion in the mode. 
Iam, &c., 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
Lieutenant-Colonel David Cobb. 
[ Hartford] 


REPLY 
Newton, 30 June, 1781. 
Sir, 

I was at Count Rochambeau’s this evening 
when I received your Excellency’s dispatches, 
General Chastellux was immediately sent for, 
and the heads of departments consulted on the 
new-intended route of the army. The Count 
inquired whether your Excellency was acquainted 
with the removal of the Yagers and some other 
troops from Long Island to New York. I as- 
sured him your Excellency was perfectly ac- 
quainted with it, and all the other movements of 
the enemy at New York; and that your Excel- 
lency would never undertake a matter of this 
kind but upon certain intelligence and the surest 
grounds of success. 

The Count was perfectly satisfied with the 
plan proposed, and assured me that duty, as 
well as inclination, prompted him to comply 
with your Excellency’s wishes. Orders are ac- 
cordingly given for the march of the first brigade 
inthe morning; and the Duke’s legion, which 
is now at New Stratford, will undoubtedly march 
It will be at the place of des- 
tination by the time proposed, twelve o’clock. 
The rest of the army will follow when the other 


at the same time. 


division arrives, which comes up to-morrow. 
The Count in his letter wishes an answer from 
your Excellency by to-morrow night. It would 
be move agreeable if it come sooner. 
I am, &c., 
DAVID Coss. 
His Excellency General Washington, 
Peekskill. 
Head Quarters, near Peekskill, 
30 June, 1781. 
Sir, 
You will immediately on receipt of this be 
pleased to collect as many men of your com- 








Va 


oo cl el eal 








mand as you possibly can, and march them from 
the place of rendezvous, so as to form a junc- 
tion, without fail, with Colonel Sheldon at 
Clapp’s in King Street on the 2d of July by 
sunset. You must not exceed that time on any 
account. You will bring four days’ provisions, 
ready cooked. You will receive further orders 
at Clapp’s. Carry no baggage; the movement 
is to be as light as possible. I must enjoin it, 
and I shall depend upon your keeping your 
movement a profound secret from every officer 
under yourcommand. You will be pleased to 
inform me, by return of Captain Bulkley, of 
the number of men which you think you shall 
I am, Sir, &c., 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
To Brigadier-Ceneral Waterbury, [ Horseneck] 


probably collect. 





Head Quarters, near Peekskill, 


"p 30 June, 1781. 
Sir, J ee 


In the fullest confidence I inform you that I 
intend to make an attempt by surprise upon the 
enemy’s posts, on the north end of York Island, 
on Monday night. Should we be happy enough 
to succeed, and be able to hold our conquest, 
the advantages will be greater than can well be 
imagined. But I cannot flatter myself that the 
enemy will permit the latter, unless I am sud- 
denly and considerably reinforced, I shall 
march down the remainder of this army, and I 
have hopes that the French force will be near at 
handbythat time. But Ishall, notwithstanding, 
direct the alarm-guns and beacons to be fired in 
case of success ; and I have to request that your 
Excellency will upon such signals communicate 
the meaning of them to the militia, and put 
yourself at the head of them, and march with 
the utmost expedition towards Kingsbridge, 
bringing with you three or four days’ provisions 
atleast. In that time I think we shall have so 
arranged matters as to have little need of the 
militia suddenly called out. I have upon a 
hope that we shall succeed ordered Brigadier- 
General Clinton to send down the regular troops 
immediately. Should circumstances make it 
necessary, I can countermand the order. 


I am, X&c., 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
To Governor George Clinton, Poughkeepsie. 
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Head Quarters, Peekskill, 1 July, 1781. 
Sir, 

I wrote to you yesterday by Captain Bulkley, 
directing you to march with all the troops you 
can collect under your command, and form a 
junction at Clapp’s in King Street with Colonel 
Sheldon, who is to be at that place on the 2d 
instant. I am now to inform you that you will 
also be joined at the same time and place by 
the French legion, under the command of the 
Duke de Lauzun, who is a brigadier in the ser- 
vice of his Most Christian Majesty, and an 
officer of distinction, long service and merit. 
The Duke is to command all the troops that will 
be assembled at the point mentioned. You will 
therefore be pleased on his arrival to put your- 
self and troops under his orders and command, 
he being furnished with any instructions for his 
movement subsequent to meeting you at Clapp’s. 

As the Duke will be astranger to that part of 
the country, which is to be the scene of your opera- 
tions, it will be in your power to give him much as- 
sistance and information, which I have no doubt 
but you will do with the greatest cheerfulness 
and accuracy. The service, to which you will 
be called, requires great precaution, attention, 
I am, Sir, &c., 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
To Brigadier-General Waterbury, 


and despatch. 


at Horseneck. 





INSTRUCTIONS 
Sir 
The object of your present command—con- 


sisting of two regiments, formed into four bat- 
talions under the command of Colonel Scammell 
and Lieutenant Colonel Sprout, of adetachment 
of artillery under the command of Captain Bur- 
beck, of the corps of watermen under command 
Major Darby, and the water-guard underthe com- 
mand of Captain Pray,—is to attempt the sur- 
prise of the enemy’s posts upon the north end of 
York Island. 

My ideas, as to the most probable mode of 
attaining this object, have been minutely de- 
tailed in the several conversations which we 
have had upon the subject, and you have 
been furnished with such papers as I have been 
able to collect, and upon which my judgment has 
been formed. But it is not my wish, or desire, 
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that there should be any restraint upon you. 
Your own observation and the circumstances of 
the moment must in a great degree govern you. 

The success of your enterprise depending 
absolutely upon secrecy and surprise it will be 
wrong to prosecute it a moment after you are 
discovered, unless the discovery is made so near 
the works, that you may, by a rapid movement, 
gain them before the enemy have time to re- 
collect and put themselves in a posture of 
defence. Fort George upon Laurel Hill ought 
to be your primary object, because success at 
that place will open a communication with the 
main afford an asylum to the troops, who may 
be disappointed in other attacks, and secure a 
retreat in case of necessity to the main body of 
the army. 

Should you carry Fort Knyphausen and Fort 
Tryon only, you cannot without infinite risk hold 
them, as we shall not be in a situation to sup- 
port you from without. I would therefore 
recommend your damaging them as much as 
you can and relinquishing them. ‘The artillery- 
men will be proportionately divided for the three 
attacks ; 


lanterns and two rockets, one of which is to be 


each party will be provided with two 


fired in each work as soon as it is carried, 

If complete success should attend the enter- 
prise not a moment should be lost in drawing 
the North 
River into Haerlem Creek, and securing them 


the boats across the Island from 
under the guns of Fort George, if circumstances 
will admit of it. But in case of disappointment, 
and being obliged to retreat by water, and not 
being able to pass the enemy’s ships and boats, 
the dernier resort must be a push over to the 
Jersey shore, and an abandonment of the boats, 
if they cannot be drawn up the bank and carried 
off on carriages, It will be very essential, that 
I should be made acquainted as early as possible 
with your success, and the extent of it. If com- 
plete you will announce it by the firing of thir- 
teen cannon, at one minute's interval, after all 
If Fort 
George only is carried, six cannon are to be fired 


less firing and confusion have ceased. 
in the same manner. For Fort Knyphausen, 
Tryon, or both of them, you need not fire a sig- 
nal, because you are, as before directed, imme- 
diately to relinquish them, 
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The foregoing is upon a supposition that the 
principal object, the attempt upon the works of 
York Island is carried into execution; but, 
should you, upon reconnoitring the enemy to- 
morrow, find it unadvisable to prosecute the 
plan, or should you be obliged to give it over on 
account of an early discovery by the enemy’s 
shipping or boats, I would then have you turn 
your attention to the support of an attempt, 
which is also to be made on the morning of the 
3d by the Duke de Lauzun upon Delancey’s 
Corps lying at Morrisania, To effect this, you 
will land your men at any convenient place 
above Spiten Devil Creek, and march to the 
high grounds in front of Kingsbridge, where 
you will lie concealed until the Duke’s attack is 
announced by firing or other means, You may 
thus dispose of your force in such a manner, in 
view of the enemy, as to make them think your 
party larger than it is, which may have the 
double effect of preventing them from crossing 
over the bridge to turn the Duke’s right, and 
also of preventing any of Delancey’s party from 
escaping that way. Your further operations 
must depend upon the movements of the enemy 
and other circumstances. 

I expect to be in the neighborhood of Kings- 
bridge in the morning of the 3d with the remain- 
der of the army. I shall as soon as possible 
open a communication with you, and give you 
such orders as the general state of matters may 
require. If you land on the east side of the 
river, above Spiten Devil Creek, you will send 
If Major 


Darby receives no particular orders from me, he 


your boats up along the east shore. 


will proceed with them to King’s Ferry. 

Given at Head Quarters, near Peekskill, this 

ist Day of July, 1781. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
Major-General Lincoln, 
[ Present] 
Hfead Quarters, Peekskill, 2 July, 1781. 
Sir, 

I have this morning received your Excellency's 
favor of last evening. I think it will be very 
well for your Excellency to proceed to-morrow 
to North Castle where you will continue until 
you assemble your whole force unless you should 
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hear from me within that time. Being at North 
Castle will put you in a direct route to receive your 
provisions from Crompond and it will be in a 
direct way for your troops to advance to White 
Plains, or any other point below, as circum- 
stances shall appear to demand, 

Colonel Hull, an active and very intelligent 
officer, will have the honor to deliver this to 
your Excellency. He is charged with my in- 
structions to the Duke de Lauzun; and being 
perfectly acquainted with our intended move- 
ments, and with the scene of operations, he will 
give all the aid in his power to the Duke. The 
same gentleman will be able to reply to any 
queries your Excellency shall be pleased to put 
to him. 

With perfect esteem and regard, I am, Xc., 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
‘To the Count de Rochambeau, 
[Hartford] 
Head Quarters, Peekskill, 2 July, 1781. 
Dear Sir, 

The arrangement you have made for the 
period of transportation of the heavy stores from 
Philadelphia agrees perfectly with my ideas of 
the matter, as I think we must be certainly able 
to determine ultimately upon our plan of opera- 
tions by the time they are to be in motion, 

An enterprise, which I have long had in con- 
templation, will be executed in the course of 
this night, if General Lincoln, who commands 
the operating party finds the attack advisable 
upon reconnoitring the position of the enemy 
and he can do it by surprise. The enterprise is 
the 
remainder of 


against the posts upon north end of 
York Island. The 
marched this morning towards 
Part of the French troops were last night at 
Ridgebury and will be at Bedford this evening. 


They will, in the course of to-morrow, be at 


the army 


Kingsbridge. 


hand to support us, should there be occasion. 
At the same time that the posts upon York Island 
are attempted I have planned a surprise upon 
Delancey’s Corps at Morrisania, which is to be 
executed by the Duke de Lauzun in conjunction 
with Sheldon’s regiment and Waterbury’s State 
troops. 

Should we succeed in the attempt upon the 
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posts every effort will be made to hold them, and 
your assistance will be materially necessary. I 
shall take the speediest method of communi- 
cating the event to General McDougall at West 
Point, who will bring out the militia to our sup- 
port. You may therefore take it for granted 
that we have succeeded if you hear the signals, 
You willin such case come immediately down, 
leaving Colonel Stevens to put every thing in 
readiness to follow. 
Iam, Xe., 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, 

To Brig. General Knox at 
New Windsor 
II 
WASHINGTON’S OFFICIAL REPORT 
Head Quarters, near Dobbs’ Ferry, 
6th July, 1781. 

Sir, 

I do myself the honor to inform your Excel- 
lency that the army marched from their camp 
near Peekskill on the morning of the 2d with- 
out either tents or baggage, and reached Val- 
entine’s Hill, about four miles en this side of 
King’s bridge, a little after daylight the morning 
following. 

General Lincoln, with a detachment of eight 
hundred men, fell down the North River in 
boats, landed near Vhilipses’ Ilouse before day- 
break on the morning of the 3d, and took pos- 
session of the ground on this side of Haerlem 
River, near where Fort Independence stood. 
This movement was principally intended to sup- 


port and favor an enterprise, which I had pro- 


jected against a Corps of refugees, under the 
command of Colonel Delancey, at Morrisania, 
and other light troops without the bridge, and 
which was to have been executed by the Duke 
de Lauzun with his own legion, Colonel Shel- 
don’s regiment, and a detachment of State 
troops of Connecticut under the command of 
Brigadier General Waterbury, The Duke, not- 
withstanding the heat of the day of the ad, 
marched from Ridgebury, in Connecticut, and 
reached East Chester very early next morning ; 
but upon his arrival there, finding by the firing 
that General Lincoln had been attacked, and 
the alarm given, he desisted from a further 
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prosecution of his plan (which could only have 
been executed to any effect by surprise), and 
marched to the General’s support, who contin- 
ued skirmishing with the enemy, and endeav- 
oring to draw them so far into the country that 
the Duke might turn their right and cut them 
off from their work on the east side of Haerlem 
River, and also prevent their repassing that river 
in boats, 
heights immediately commanding King’s bridge, 
and could have prevented their escape by that 


General Parsons had possessed the 


passage. Every endeavour of this kind proved 
fruitless ; for I found, upon going down myself 
situation, that all their 
force, except very small parties of observation, 
had retired to York Island. 


eral Duportail and. myself the most favorable 


to reconnoitre their 
This afforded Gen- 


opportunity of perfectly reconnoitring the works 


upon the north end of the Island, and making 


observations, which may be of very great ad- 
vantage in future. Finding nothing further 
could be done, I returned the day before yes- 
terday to this ground, where I expect to be 
joined this day by his Excellency the Count de 
Rochambeau, who reached North Castle on the 
2d instant. 

I cannot too warmly express the obligations 
I am under to the Count, for the readiness with 
which he detached the Duke de Lauzun, and for 
the rapidity with which he pushed the march 
of his main body, that he might have been 
within supporting distance, had any favorable 
stroke upon the enemy below given us an op- 
portunity of pursuing .any advantage which 
might have been gained. General Lincoln had 
five or six men killed and about thirty wounded 
in this skirmish. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


The President of Congress, 


WASHINGTON’S ACCOUNT IN HIS DIARY 

1781, July 2—General Linco!n’s detachment 
embarked last night after dark, ai or near Tel- 
ler’s Point ; and as his operations were to be the, 
movements of two nights, he was directed to 
repair to Fort Lee this day, and reconnoitre the 
enemy’s works, position and strength, as well as 
he possible could, and take his ultimate deter- 
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mination from appearances ; that is, to attempt 
the surprise, if the prospect was favorable, or to 
relinquish it if it was not; and in the latter 
case to land above the mouth of Spiten Devil, 
and cover tlée Duke de Lauzun in his operation 
on Delancey’s Corps. At three o’clock this 
morning I commenced my march with the Con- 
tinental army, in order to cover the detached 
troops, and improve any advantages which might 
I made a small halt at the 
New Bridge over Croton, about nine miles from 
Peekskill, another at the church by Tarrytown 


be gained by them. 


till dusk (nine miles more), and completed the 
remaining part of the march in the night, arriv- 
ing at Valentine’s Hill (at Mile Square) about 
sunrise. Our baggage and tents were left stand. 
ing at the camp at Peekskill. 

July 3—The length of the Duke de Lauzun’s 
march, and the fatigue of his corps, prevented 
his coming to the point of action at the hour 
appointed, In the meantime General Lincoln’s 
party, who were ordered to prevent the retreat 
of Delancey’s Corps by the way of King’s 
bridge, and prevent succour by that route, were 
attacked by the Yagers and others; but on the 
march of the army from Valentine’s Hill, they 
retired to the Island. Being disappointed in 
both objects, from the causes mentioned, I did 
not care to fatigue the troops any more, but suf- 
fered them to remain on theirarms, while I spent 
a good part of the day in reconnoitring the ene- 
In the afternoon we retired to 


The 


Duke de Lauzun and General Waterbury lay on 


my’s works, 
Valentine’s Hill, and lay upon our arms. 


the east side of the Bronx on the East Chester 
road, 

July 4—Marched and took a position a little 
to the left of Dobb’s Ferry, and marked a camp 
for the French army upon our left. The Duke 
de Lauzun marched to White Plains, and Wa- 
terbury to Horseneck.— Sparks’ IWritings of 
Washington, VII1., 98-a9. 

I 
FROM DR. THACHER’S DIARY 

Camp Phillipsburg, July 5.—The reveille beat 
at three o’clock on the 2d instant when we 
marched and reached Tarrytown in the evening; 


the weather being extremely hot, the troops 
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were much fatigued. Halted at Tarrytown 
about two hours a‘d then proceeded, marched 
all night, and at sunrise arrived within two 
miles of the enemy's works at Kings’ bridge. 
I{aving halted about two hours, a firing of can- 
non and musketry was heard in front, and we 
were informed that a party of our troops had 
engaged the enemy, and we were ordered to ad- 
vance rapidly to their assistance ; but before we 
could reach the scene of action, the enemy had 
retired within their strong works. A detach- 
ment of continental troops, under command of 
Major-General Lincoln, went down the North 
river in boats in the night, to attack the enemy 
by surprise, or to draw them out to a distance 
from their works, to afford an opportunity to 
the Commander in Chief to engage them in the 
field, but this object could not be accomplished, 
and a skirmish only ensued in which both parties 
suffered severe loss and General Lincoln brought 
off ten prisoners. We took our repose for the 
night in the open field, and our tents and bag- 
gage having arrived the next day we pitched our 
encampment in two lines on the most advanta- 
geous ground within a few miles of the outposts 
of the enemy. The French army under General 
Rochambeau, have arrived and encamped ata 
small distance on the left of the Amer‘cans. 
The French legion of dragoons and infantry 
under command of the Duke de Lauzun arrived 
and took their station near our encampment, 
and appear in true military style; they are a 
fine looking corps, full of military ardor, and in 
conjunction with Colonel Sheldon’s dragoons 
much important service is expected.— 7 hacher's 


Military Fournal, 1827, p. 257. 


IV 


NARRATIVE OF THE DUKE DE LAUZUN 


Translated for the Magazine from Memoires du Duc 
de Lauzun 

M. de received a letter from 
General Washington informing him that he ad- 
dressed to me a secret message containing an 
order for me to move with my regiment by a 
forced march, the day after next, to a rendezvous 
M. de Rochambeau 


Rochambeau 


at a considerable distance. 
sent forme in the middle of the night, to a distance 
of about fifteen miles, to give me the orders of 
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General Washington, who had entered into no 
details with him, I was prompt at the appointed 
place, although the excessive heat and very bad 
roads rendered the march extremely arduous. 
General Washington was far in advance of the 
two armies, and told me that he intended me to 
surprise a corps of English troops encamped be- 
fore New York to support Fort Knyphausen, 
which was held to be the key of the fortifications 
of New York. 

I was to march all night in order to attack 
them before daylight ; he joined to my regiment 
a regiment of American dragoons, some compa- 
nies of light horse and some battalions of Amer- 
ican light infantry. He had sent General Lin- 
coln by another road about six miles to the 
right with a corps to surprise Fort Knyphausen, 
the relief of which I was to prevent. He was 
not to show himself until my attack had begun, 
when I was to direct him to begin his. He 


amused himself by skirmishing with a small 
guard which had not observed him, and thus 


gave the alarm to the corps which I was to sur- 
prise. This corps withdrew within the fort, 
made a sortie upon General Lincoln, who was 
defeated, and would have been lost and cut off 
from the army if I had not moved promptly to 
his assistance. 

Although my troops were worn out with 
fatigue I marched upon the English ; I charged 
their cavalry and my infantry exchanged shots 
with them. General Lincoln took advantage of 
this to effect his retreat, thongh in bad enough 
order. He had two or three hundred killed or 
prisoners, and many wounded. When I saw that 
he was safe I began my own retreat, which was 
made with good fortune as I lost hardly any one. 

I rejoined General Washington, who was 
marching with a large detachment of his army 
to the support of General Lincoln, about whom 
he was very uneasy; but his troops were so 
much fatigued that they could go no further. He 
showed the greatest joy on seeing me again, and 
in his general orders gave to my division the 
greatest praise. He wished to take advantage 
of the opportunity to make a_ reconnoissance 
close up to.New York, I accompanied him 
with a hundred hussars; we received the fire of 
numerous muskets and cannon but saw all that 
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we wished to see. This detailed service lasted 
three days and three nights, and was extremely 
fatiguing, as we were night and day on the 
march with nothing to eat but the fruit we 
found along the road. 


Vv 
BRITISH ACCOUNT 

Rivington’s Royal Gazette, New York, Fuly 14, 1781. 

The following are the particulars of the trans- 
actions at King’s bridge on the 3d instant, and 
of the skirmish between 200 Yagers and 30 
horse, under the command of Lieut. Colonel de 
Prueschenck, and the advance corps of the rebel 
army of 800 foot and 300 horse. 

In the evening of the 2d Lieut. Col. Em- 
merich marched with 100 men drawn from the 
regiments of the line to Philipses’ house, as the 
next morning a number of waggons, under the 
escort of 200 foot and 30 mounted Yagers, were 
But 
about ten o’clock the same evening intelligence 
was received of Gen. Washington’s army having 
been at Singsing in the afternoon of the 2d 
inst. It was therefore resolved to leave the 
waggons within the lines, and send the detach- 
ment to recall Col. Emmerich. 


to be sent to the same place for some hay. 


Lieut. Colonel 
de Prueschenck, with the following officers un- 
der his command: Captain Henricks, Capt. de 
Wangenheim, Lieut. Schaefer, Lieut. de Dei- 
mar, and Lieut. de Baltholmai, left the camp 
at day-break, and having left Kingsbridge 
would not pass a series of defiles before he had 
reconnoitred Fort Independence, he therefore or- 
dered his advanced guard, under Lieut. Schaefer, 
and another party of a sergeant and ten men 
to examine the Fort and its environs, It being 
not yet quite day, these parties did not perceive 
the enemy drawn up in a line of battle till they 
were within ten yards of them; they received 
the enemy’s fire, returned it, and fell back to a 
proper distance. Lieut. Col. de Preuschenck 
immediately, and with great resolution and 
presence of mind endeavored to gain the height 
in the rear of the fort, and tho’ he received the 
enemy’s whole fire, succeeded so far as to take 
possession of the ruins of a barn, which was 
formerly fortified by Colonel Emmerich ; from 
whence he attacked the rebels in their advan- 
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tageous position, intending to dislodge them; 
but observing a batallion with flying colours in 
the fort, finding their superiority of numbers, 
being furiously attacked with the bayonnet, and 
at the same time being no possibility of gaining 
any ground to his advantage, resolved to fall 
back under the cannon in Charles’ redoubt, but 
the rebels pressing too hard upon him, and his 
infantry, on account of the narrow passage, be- 
gan to lose ground, and being apprehensive of 
sustaining some loss in repassing the defile in 
such a situation, to avoid this and prevent con- 
fusion, he ordered his cavalry under Lieut. 
Flies to charge the advancing enemy. This 
had the desired effect, the rebels stopped, the 
Yagers formed again, and recommenced the 
attack with doubled vigor, obliged the rebels to 
quit the fort, and drove them from the heights 
as far as Deveaux’s house, and took possession 
of the ground the rebels had quitted. At this 
time Lieut. Colonel de Wurmb arrived with the 
rest of the Yager corps from Kingsbridge, and 
took possession oft the rising ground between 
the Bridge and Fort Independence, reconnoitered 
the enemy’s new position, extending from Miles- 
Square road over tke heights to Williams’ bridge, 
with a thick wood in their rear, plainly indicating 
a design to conceal their real strength ; and as 
repeated intelligence was received that 300 
French horse covered the enemy’s left at Will- 
iams’ bridge, Col. de Wurmb acted with pre- 
caution, and did not think proper to risk another 
attack ; but Lieutenant-Colonel Emmerich re- 
treating over Spiten Devil, and being cut off by 
the rebel’s position, 200 men being arrived at 
this time from the regiments of the line, and 
the Refugees from Morrissania having joined, 
it was absolutely necessary to force the rebels 
from their ground, to give Col. Emmerich an 
opportunity of joining by the way of Cortlandt’s 
house, still in possession of the rebels. The 
Yagers moved forward and took possession of 
Cortlandt’s bridge ; the Refugees and the ad- 
vanced parties of the Yagers engaged the rebel 
advanced posts and drove them to their main 
body, who immediately filed off to the left and 
retreated towards Williams’ bridge; the passage 
being now open, Col. Emmerich was desired to 
leave Spiten Devil and to join, which he did, 
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and informed General de Losberg that he drew 
200 rebels into his ambuscade at Philipses’ house, 
of which he killed three and took nine—that the 
rebel army was moving in two columns (one of 
which was already seen on Valentine’s hill ad- 
vancing towards Cortlandt’s bridge). The troops 
were now ordered to fall back to their former 
position, leaving 100 Yagers at Fort Independ- 
ence, and observed all the motions of Gen. 
Washington’s army, who himself reconnoitred 
Spiten Devil at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. At 
40’clock the troops moved into the lines and to 
their encampment. 

The loss of the Yagers is 3 men killed, 1 offi- 
cer, I sergeant ; 26 men wounded and missing. 

That of the rebels is very considerable ; in- 
telligence is received that they embarked ror 
wounded men at Sing-sing, and sent them up 
the North River, besides a great many more 
who died of their wounds before they reached 
that place, and 1 officer and 17 men, who were 
left on the field with 17 stand of arms. 


THE RECONNOISSANCE IN FORCE OF 


THE NEW YORK DEFENCES, 
JULY 22, 1781 
I 
WASHINGTON’S ORDERS 
Head Quarters near Dobb’s Ferry, 
14 July, 1781 
My Lord, 

While I am with the detachment of the army 
below you will remain in commandhere Your 
principal attention will be paid to the good or- 
der of the camp, and the security of the bag- 
gage and stores left in it. There will be no 
need of advanced pickets, as you will be fully 
covered in front. The camp guards should be 
vigilant, and the officers commanding them 
should see that the men are not permitted to 
straggle, or to plunder the baggage of the offi- 
cers and soldiers. 

The greatest harmony having hitherto sub- 
sisted between the French and American sol- 
diers, your Lordship will be particularly careful 
to see that it is not interrupted by any act of im- 
prudence on our part ; and as Baron Viomeénil, 
who will command the French here, is older in 
commission than your Lordship, you will take 
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the parole and countersign from him daily, It 
is scarcely probably that the enemy will make 
any attempt upon the camp, while so respeet- 
able a force is near their own lines, Should 
they doit, it must be by water, The officer com- 
manding the wa.er-guard will communicate any 
movement to Colonel Greaton at Dobb’s Ferry 
who will give immediate intelligence to you, 
which you will of course transmit to Baron Vi- 
oménil, The party at Dobb’s Ferry being for 
the purpose of erecting a work there, they are 
not to be withdrawn for camp duties. 
Iam, Xce., 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
Major-General Lord Stirling, 
[Present] 
Head Quarters, Camp near Dobb’s Ferry 
21 July, 1781 

Sir, 

The army will make a movement this evening 
You will march your corps on the same route, 
and in such time and manner as to be at East 
Chester between daybreak and sunrise. Your 
troops should be supplied, if possible, with 
three days’ cooked provisions ; and the move- 
ment of the army, as well as of your troops, 
must be kept a secret until the moment you 
march. 

In order to prevent the enemy from obtaining 
any intelligence whatever from us, I have or- 
dered small parties to waylay all the roads from 
the North River to East Chester. I must 
request that you will send an active subaltern 
and twenty men, with good guides, early this 
afternoon across the fields and woods from your 
encampment to some good position for an am- 
buscade, on the side of the road leading from 
New Rochelle to East Chester, as near the 
latter as may be without hazard of discovery. 
This party must remain perfectly concealed, 
with orders to apprehend all persons going to- 
wards Kingsbridge. It is essential that your 
party should not be seen by the inhabitants, as 
this might frustrate the very object of our oper- 
ations. You will be convinced, Sir, by your 
own experience ‘and good sense, that the pro- 
foundest secrecy is absolutely necessary in all 
military matters, and in no instance more indis- 
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pensably so than in movements towards the ene- 
my’s lines. After you have given all the 
necessary orders, I could wish you would come 
to head-quarters and dine with me, as I may 
have many things to communicate personally to 
you. I am, &c., 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

To Brigadier Gen. Waterbury. 


II 
WASHINGTON’S ACCOUNT IN HIS DIARY 


1781, July 21. I ordered about five thousand 
men to be ready to march at eight o’clock for the 
purpose of reconnoitring the enemy’s posts at 
Kingsbridge, and of cutting off, if possible, such 
of Delancey’s corps as'should be found without 
their lines. At the hour appointed the march 
commenced in four columns on different roads, 
Major-General Parsons with the Connecticut 
troops, and twenty-five of Sheldon’s horse, 
formed the right column, with two field pieces, 
on the North River road. The other two divi- 
sions under Major-Generals Lincoln and Howe, 
together with the corps of sappers and miners 
and four field pieces, formed the next column 
on the Saw-Mill River road, The right column 
of the French, on our left, consisted of the 
bri ade of Bourbonnais, with the battalion of 
grenadiers and chasseurs, the regiment of Sois- 
sonnais, two field pieces and two twelve-pounders. 
General Waterbury with the militia and State 
troops of Connecticut was to march on the East 
Chester road, and to be joined at that place by 
the cavalry of Sheldon for the purpose of scour- 
ing Frog’s Neck. Sheldon’s infantry was to 
join the legion of Lauzun and scour Morrisa- 
nia, and to be covered by Scammell’s light 
infantry who were to advance through the fields, 
waylay the roads, stop all communications and 
prevent intelligence from getting to the enemy. 
At Valentine’s Hill the left column of the 
American troops and the right column. of the 
French formed their junction, as did the left of 
the French also by mistake, as it was intended 
it should cross the Bronx by Garrineau’s and 
recross it at Williams’ Bridge. The whole army 
(Parsons’s division first) arrived at Kingsbridge 
about daylight, and formed on the heights back 
of Fort Independence, extending towards De- 
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lancey’s Mills ; while the legion of Lauzun and 
Waterbury’s corps proceeded to scour Morrisania 
and Frog’s Neck to little effect, as most of the 
Refugees had fled, and hid themselvs in such 
obscure places as not to be discovered; and by 
Stealth got over to the islands adjacent, and to 
the enemy’s shipping which lay in East River. 
A few, however, were caught, and some cattle 
and horses brought off. 

July 22.—The enemy did not appear to have 
had the least intelligence of our movement, or to 
know we were upon the heights opposite to them, 
until the whole army was ready to display it- 
self. After having fixed upon the ground, and 
formed our line, I began with General Rocham- 
beau and the engineers to reconnoitre the ene- 
my’s position and works; and first from Tip- 
pet’s Hill, opposite to their left. From thence it 
was evident that the small redoubt (Fort Charles), 
near Kingsbridge, would be absolutely at the 
command of a battery which might be erected 
thereon, It also appeared equally evident that 
the fort on Cox’s Hill was in bad repair, and 
little dependence placed upon it. There is 
neither ditch nor friezing, and the northeast 
corner appears quite easy of access, occasioned, 
as it would seem, by a rock. The approach 
from the inner point is secured by a ledge of 
rocks, which would conceal a party from observa- 
tion till it got within about one hundred yards 
of the forf, around which for that or a greater 
distance this ground has little covering of bushes 
upon it. There isa house on this side under Tip- 
pet’s Hill, but out of view, I conceive, of the cross- 
ing place most favorable to a partisan stroke. 
From this view, and every other I could get of 
Forts Tryon, Knyphausen and Laurel Hill, the 
works are formidable. There are no barracks 
or tents on the east side of the hill on which 
Forts Tryon and Knyphausen stand, nor are 
there any on the hill opposite, except those by 
Fort George. Near the Blue Bell there is a 
number of houses, but they have more the ap- 
pearance of stables than barracks, In the hol- 
low, near the barrier gate, are about fourteen or 
fifteen tents, which are the only encampment I 
could see without the line of palisades. A con- 
tinued hill from the Creek, east of Haerlem 
River, and a little below Morris’s White House, 
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has from every part of it the command of the 
opposite shore, and all the plain adjoining is 
within range of shot from batteries which may 
be erected thereon. The general width of the 
river, along this range of hills, appears to be 
from one hundred to two hundred yards. The 
opposite shore, though more or less marshy, 
does not seem miry, and the banks are very 
easy of access. How far the battery, under 
cover of the blockhouse on the hill northeast 
of Haerlem Town, is capable of scouring the 
plain, is difficult to determine from this side ; 
but it would seem as if the distance were too 
great to be within the range of its shot on that 
part of the plain nearest the creek before men- 
tioned, and which is also nearest the heights 
back of our old lines thrown up in the year 
1776. It unfortunately happens that in the rear 
of the continued hill before mentioned there is 
adeep swamp, and the grounds west of that 
swamp are not so high as the heights near Haer- 
lem River. In the rear of this again is the 
Bronx, which is not to be crossed without boats 
below Delancey’s Mill. 

July 23—Went upon the Frog’s Neck to see 
what communication could be had with Long 
Island, and the engineers attended with instru- 
ments to measure the distance across, Having 
finished the reconnoitre without damage, a few 
harmless shot only being fired at us, we marched 
back about six o’clock by the same routes we 
went down, but in a reversed order of march, 
and arrived at camp about midnight. 


III 
FROM DR. THACHER’S DIARY 


Camp Phillipsburg, July 21.—In the even- 
ing of the 21st our army and the French 
were put in motion, and marching with great 
rapidity through a thick impregnable wood 
and swamps, and through fields of corn and 
wheat. Passing through a swamp in the night, 
our rear guard and myself with Dr. Munson lost 
sight of the main army for more than an hour, 
and I got a severe fall from my horse. In the 
morning we arrived near the enemy’s post at 
Morrisania, but they had taken the alarm and 
escaped to New York. Having continued there 
during the day, we retired in the evening about 
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five or six miles, and lay on the hills near King’s 
bridge, where we remained unmolested till the 
night of the 23d, when we returned to our en- 
campment, While near the enemy's lines, the 
army was drawn up in a line of battle, and 
General Washington, General Rochambeau and 
all the general officers and engineers, were em- 
ployed in reconnoitring the different positions of 
the enemy’s works in all directions. The posi- 
tion which we now occupy is the neutral ground 
between the lines, a beautiful fertile country, 
and the woods and commons as well as the en- 
closures are covered with grass, while the de- 
serted houses in ruins, and the prostrate fences, 
exhibit the melancholy devastation of war.— 
Thacher's Military Fournal, 1827, p. 260. 


IV 
FRENCH ACCOUNT 
Narrative of the Count de Dumas 

Five thousand troops of the two nations with 
two battalions of field artillery, were set in mo- 
tion about midnight under the command of 
Generals Chastellux and Lincoln. The head 
of the column arrived at daybreak within sight 
of the English and Hessian advanced posts. 
All the ground between the arm of the sea 
which separates the continent from Long Island 
and North River to the east to the whole extent 
of the Isiand of New York this space, or rather 
this point of the continent, about three leagues 
in its mean breadth, was soon cleared of the 
enemy’s posts, most of them consisting of 
American loyalists, who were scattered over it 
and made but slight resistance. The hussars of 
Lauzun and the dragoons belonging to the es- 
cort of the generals in chief who were joined by 
their aid-de-camps charged these fugitives ; all 
who could not embark to return to the Island 
were taken or killed. 

The generals with their staff passed slowly 
over the open ground about the fortified points, 
and approached them as nearly as possible. The 
cannonade was very brisk, as well frcm the 
several works as from the small men-of-war an- 
chored in the channel, and forming a kind of 
girdle round the island. These serious demon- 
strations produced the effect which the generals 
of the allies expected; and though General 
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Clinton had received on the 11th of August a 
reinforcement of 3000 troops which with the 
garrison of Pensacola raised his force to 12000 
effective men, which made it superior to that 
which observed him he did not venture toweaken 
it in order to reinforce Lord Cornwallis. 


Narrative of the Duke de Lausun 

I encamped at the White Plains where the 
two armies effected a junction the next day, 
General Washington gave me the command of 
the two advance guards. We 
weeks in the camp where I was greatly fatigued 
making constant foraging expeditions close up 
to the posts of the enemy. General Washington 
and M.de Rochambeau desired to make another 
reconnoissance of New York ; I was ordered to 
cover it with all the cavalry of the two armies, 
all the American light infantry and a battalion 


remained six 


of French grenadiers and chasseurs, <A consid- 
erable detachment of the two armies under the 
command of the Chevalier de Chastellux and 
General Heath took up a position at some dis- 
tance that I might fall back upon it in case of 
accident. I drove back with ease all that I met 
on my road and made some prisoners. The 
generals occupied two days in making their re- 
connoissance which was extremely dangerous, as 
they received a very brisk fire of cannon and 
musketry. 
y 
BRITISH ACCOUNT 
Stedman's American War 

In the meantime General Washington had 
assembled his army at Peekskill, towards the 
end of the month of June, and marching from 
thence to White Plains, was then joined on the 
sixth of July by the Count de Rochambeau with 
In the 
evening of the twenty-first, the whole American 


the French troops from Rhode Island. 


and part of the French army marched from 
their encampment towards King’s bridge, and 
appearing before it early the next morning, 
were drawn up in order of battle, whilst the 
French and American officers reconnoitred the 
The 


scene was re-acted in the morning of the twenty- 


positions of the British works. same 
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third and in the afternoon the confederated 
armies returned to their former encampment, 


Rivington's Royal Gasette, Fuly 25, 1781 

The Compte de Rochambault and Mr, Wash- 
ington, Lieutenant General of the army of his 
Most Christian Majesty the King of France, 
having with their united troops presented them- 
selves for some days past at our lines in the vi- 
cinity of 
Monday night last suddenly decamped from the 
They were pursued ten miles by 


Kingsbridge and Morrisania, on 


latter post. 
some of Colonel De Lancy's Refugees, who 
took five prisoners, seven horses and about 
twelve yoke of oxen, 
THE MARCH OF THE ALLIES TO 
KING’S FERRY 
WASHINGTON TO ROCHAMBEAU 


King’s Ferry, 21 August, 1781 
Sir, 

I have this moment the honor of your letter 
by Monsieur Blanchard.* I am very sorry for the 
difficulties and impediments which fall in the 
way of your march, and hope they will decrease 
as you proceed, I have the pleasure to inform 
your Excellency that my troops arrived at the 
Ferry yesterday, and began to pass the river at 
ten o'clock in the morning, and by sunrise of 
this day they were all completely on this side of 
I hope your army will be enabled 
the same facility when they 


the river. 
to cross with 
arrive, 

I have no news worthy of communicating 
from any quarter. I shall be happy in your 
company to-morrow at dinner at my quarters, 
and will meet you at the Ferry to-morrow by 
eight o'clock, when we will either be furnished 
with some cold repast en passant, or I will take 
you to my quarters, about three miles from the 
Ferry, where you shall be introduced to a warm 
breakfast. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
The Count de Rochambeau. 


* Blanchard was Commissary-General of the French 
Army. 
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ROCHAMBEAU’S see ong IN WESTCHESTER 
COUNTY, N. Y., 1781 


On the 4th July, 1781, the American army went into camp at 
Philipsburg in Westchester County, and were there joined, on the 6th, 
by the French troops under de Rochambeau. 

The Americans were in two lines, resting on the Hudson at Dobb’s 
Ferry, where they were protected by strong earthworks,’ and extending 

east to the Neperan, or Saw-Mill River; the French lay further east, 
beyond the valley of the Neperan. 

“It was a lovely country,” said one who knew it well, “ for a summer 
encampment — breezy hills commanding wide prospects, umbrageous 
valleys watered by bright pastoral streams, the Bronx, the Sprain, 
and the Neperan, and abounding in never-failing springs;” the Count 
de Dumas wrote of it, “ We have a charming position here among rocks 
and under magnificent tulip trees.” 

The old Odell homestead, the house occupied by the Count de 
Rochambeau as his headquarters, which is figured in the illustration, is 
still standing on the north side of the road leading from Hart’s Corners, 
on the line of the Harlem Railroad, westward to Dobb’s Ferry on the 
Hudson River. Here the French General took up his quarters, and his 
camp became a scene of bright gayety. It was midsummer, and the 
tents made a fine display stretched among the rugged hills. Some of 
the young ofhcers, we are told, vied with each other in decorating their 
encampment, and forming little gardens in the vicinity of their tents. 
Several times Washington dined with Rochambeau at the Odell house, 
and on these occasions long tables were spread for the military staffs of 
the two Generals in the adjoining stables, the mangers serving asa 
convenient repository for their hats and coats. The light-hearted 
Frenchmen soon won the favor of the country girls, and many a ball 
was given at the Headquarters. Mrs. Churchill, who was living in 
1848, the daughter of a former proprietor of the place, told the late Mr. 
Robert Bolton,’ the historian of Westchester County, that she remem- 
bered dancing in the parlor of the house with the celebrated Marshal 
Berthier, at that time a young man on Rochambeau’s staff. 

The tradition of the family is that the French troops marched from 
North Castle to Young’s Four Corners, later known as the burnt house, 
thence to Greenburg, or the Philipse Manor, by the Appleby place. 
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The light horse halted to build a causeway for the artillery about a 
mile to the northward. In the open field across the road from the Odell 
house was a field of waving wheat, but so careful were the French 
officers not to do any injury to private property, and such the discipline 
of the troops, that, it is said, not a blade was taken away; and a road 
was cut through the field for army purposes. In a field adjoining, to 
the southward, on the same side of the road, the east, there is still to be 
seen a few brick remains of the French ovens. 

The Odell family, numerous in this region, many of whom were in 
the patriot ranks, descend from William Odell, one of the early settlers 
of Rye in 1660. “ The river Ouse,” says Camden, “ runs under Odil or 
Woodhill, formerly Wayhull, which also had its Barons of Wayhull, 
eminent for their ancient nobility.” A grandson of this William Odell 
of Rye was Colonel John Odell, a former owner of the house. This 
officer was a son of Jonathan Odell, the original proprietor of the man- 
sion now owned by the Hamilton family at Dobb's Ferry, and was born 
October 25, 1756. He served during the early part of the Revolution 
as a guide to the American army, and afterwards received a Colonel's 
commission. It was he, no doubt, who was reported by Gaine, in the 
New York Gazette, as “*one Odell brought into New York June 13, 
1781, by a party of Delancey’s refugees, with three others, stiled guides, 
they acting as such to the rebel army, and receiving pay as captains.” 
He died on the 26th of October, 1835. Jonathan Odell, the father of 
Col. John Odell, was arrested, with four of his neighbors, by the 
British, at the time of the battle of White Plains, carried to New York 
and imprisoned. His companions died in prison, it is said from poison 
given to them in their food. Mr. Odell was saved by having his 
provisions brought to him every day bya friend. The cause of their 
treatment is alleged to have been the fact that each one had a son in the 
American ranks. 

The two armies were encamped here some weeks. During the time 
Washington, accompanied by Rochambeau and a corps of engineers, 
made a very wide and accurate reconnoissance of the country lying just 
outside the British lines between the Hudson and the Sound. This ac- 
complished, Washington turned his attention towards Virginia. Be- 
tween the 17th and 19th of August he broke up his encampment and 
started with his troops for Verplanck’s Point, there to cross the river at 
the King’s Ferry. Rochambeau followed, bidding farewell to the Odell 
house, and taking the route to Verplanck’s by way of White Plains, 
Pine’s Bridge and Crumpond. “All Westchester County,” said an elo- 
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quent writer, “ was alive with the tramp of troops, the gleam of arms, 
and the lumbering of artillery and baggage wagons along its roads.” 
The brilliant band left behind them forever the old mansion which had 
been the witness of their brief sojourn, and which stands to-day a fine 
specimen of the once numerous, but now rapidly disappearing Revolu- 
tionary houses of Westchester County. 


CHARLES A. CAMPBELL 


1 The remains of the fortifications at Dobb’s Ferry may still be seen near the bridge arching 
the railroad track. 

* Mr. Bolton died in October, 1877. At the time of his death he was engaged in preparing for 
publication a new edition of his History of Westchester County, a work which it is greatly to be 
regretted he did not live to complete, as with him passed away a great knowledge of the unwritten 
history and traditions of the County. 


3 The following are the names of the Westchester County guides in the Revolution: John 
Pine, John Odell, James Oakley, John McChain, Michael Dyckman, Abraham Dyckman, Isaac 
Odell and Frederick M. Post. The late Dr. Macdonald, of Flushing, left behind him a large 
number of papers and notes upon localities and persons of Westchester County. By his will he 
appointed Dr. George H. Moore, then Librarian of the New York Historical Society, his literary 
executor, some of the papers having been read before that institution. It is a matter of regret that 
they have not as yet been made public. 
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LADY AND MAJOR ACLAND 


Up to the present time Lady Harriet Acland’s life, after her return 
to England, has been little known, and that little incorrectly stated. 
It has been published as veracious history that shortly after the arrival 
of herself and husband in England, the latter became involved in an 
altercation with a Lieutenant Lloyd, a brother officer, in which he 
defended the Americans against aspersions of cowardice; that a duel 
followed which resulted in the death of Major Acland, who fell at the 
first fire; that Lady Harriet thereupon became insane, remained so for 
two years, and finally married Chaplain Brudenel. Wilkinson appears 
to have first given currency to this story ; and he has since been followed 
by Mrs. Ellet, Mr. Lossing, Fonblanque in his Life of Burgoyne, myself 
in The Campaign of Burgoyne, and in fact, by all who have written on 
this subject. Even Miss Warburton, in a letter to her nephew, the late 
Sir John Burgoyne [Fonblanque, p. 301], relates substantially the same 
story, varying the narrative, however, by stating that the duel was 
fought with swords, and that Acland, in making a pass at his adversary, 
slipped on a pebble, struck his temple upon it in falling, and instantly 
expired. These stories, however, though quite romantic, have no 
foundation in fact. 

Being desirous of ascertaining what the truth really was, and thus 
setting, through the medium of The Magazine of American History, 
the matter forever at rest, I recently wrote to Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, 
whose father was an own nephew of Major Acland, asking if his great- 
aunt was ever married a second time, and if so, to whom? He replied 
that the question had never been raised in the family, as it was not 
doubted that Lady Acland had most certainly remained a widow after 
the Major’s death. Thereupon, I again wrote him that the question was 
by no means settled in this country, and I would be greatly obliged 
if he would kindly furnish me with the reasons for his belief. He 
promptly, and with great courtesy, acceded to my request in the follow- 
ing letter, which | now lay before the reader: 


“ KILLERTON, EXETER, March 2oth, 1879, 
“My DEAR Mr. STONE: 


“In accordance with your request, I have made further inquiries about Lady 
Harriet Acland. 
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Lord Carnarvon tells me that ‘he is confident the story of a second marriage 
has no sort of foundation.’ Through the brother of Lord Carnarvon, Hon. Allan 
Herbert, who is the present owner of Tetton where Lady Harriet ended her days, 
I have been enabled to apply for information to a person whose father was in the 
service of Lady Harriet. The substance of it is as follows : 

Lady Harriet Acland left a will with four codicils of 1813 and 1815, respect- 
ively, wherein she is described as ‘Lady Christian Henrietta Caroline Acland 
(usually called Lady Harriet Acland), of Tetton, &c., widow.’ She signed it as 
‘H. Acland,’ and before the executors proved the will and codicils, Mr. John 
Weech, of Milverton, Somerset, then the family solicitor, had to make an affidavit, 
with another person, that the signature was ‘ the proper writing of the said Lady 
Christian Henrietta Caroline Acland (usually called Lady Harriet Acland.’ Mr. 
Weech must have known if Lady Harriet Acland had ever married again after the 
death of Colonel Acland, and he could not have made such an affidavit if she 
had married again. 

I have ascertained that there is a person now alive, whose father was living 
at Pixton, where Col. Acland died of the cold he caught when he went to Hants- 
ham to fight the duel on Bampton Down. Col. Acland was not wounded there ; 
and the old man referred to continued to live in the service of Lady Harriet Acland 
to the day of her death at Tetton. He was fond of talking of Lady Harriet and 
the family ; but my informant never heard a word from him about a second mar- 
riage—nor from Mr. Roal of Brendon Hill, an enterprising farmer, who married 
Miss Grant, the governess to Lady Harriet’s children. Mrs. Roal was also in the 
habit of talking about Lady Harriet and the family, but nothing was heard from 
her of a second marriage. The Rev. J. S. Gale, Vicar of Kingston, writes that 
three old people are still living who remember Lady Acland—none of them believe 
that she married a second time. 

I am indebted for the foregoing information to Richard Bere, Esq., of 
Milverton, solicitor, who, through his uncle, James Randolph, Esq., has succeeded 
to the business of Mr. Weech, who was my late father’s agent, The management 
of our family property in Scmersetshire and Cornwall has been uninterruptedly in 
the hands of the firm from the beginning of this century. For many years they 
were also the agents of the Earl Carnarvon, who inherited a considerable property 
in Somersetshire at Pixton near Dulverton and Tetton near Taunton, through his 
wife (Kitty), the daughter of Lady Harriet. 

From the same gentleman, Mr. Bere, I learn that Lady Harriet continued to 
reside at Pixton Park after her husband's death, interesting herself in the care of 
her children and the improvement of that property. When the second Earl of 
Carnarvon, then Lord Porchester, married her daughter Kitty, she removed to 
Tetton, the original seat of Dr. Dyke in the Parish of Kingston—a picturesque 
place on the slope of the Quantock Hills—the hills known to all readers of Cole- 
ridge and Wordsworth. I have heard that she bore a fearfully painful complaint 
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[cancer] for sixteen years without ever discovering the fact to those nearest to 
her, in order to spare their anxiety—carrying her fortitude to the very last. We 
have a beautiful painting of her by Reynolds in this house. Lady Acland rebuilt 
Tetton, and, having survived both her children, died there on the 21st of July, 
1815. 

The following is a copy of the Register of Lady Harriet’s burial in this 
Parish, Broad Clyst (near Exeter), to which place her remains were removed a 
few days after her death. It seems to be a thoroughly conclusive answer to your 
question. 


EXTRACT FROM THE PARISH REGISTER OF BROAD CLYST CO., DEVON. 





1815. 





THE Ricut Hon, Lapy AGE BROUGHT FROM TETTON HousE, Mont. BARTON, 
HARRIET ACLAND. 66. SOMERSET, JULY 28TH. VICAR. 








“T have made out a pedigree which will show you clearly the relation of Lord 
Carnarvon to Lady Harriet, viz.: that he is her great-grandson. Lady Harriet 
was, by marriage, aunt to my late father. 

“Yours, faithfully, 
“T. D, ACLAND. 

“ WitLram L. Stone, Esq., 

“ Jersey City Heights, 
“ United States of America.” 


From the same writer (in another letter) I am indebted for most of 
the facts in the following sketch : 

Major John Dyke Acland (not Ackland)—whom Gates speaks of as 
“a learned and sensible man, though a confounded Tory ”—was the 
eldest son of Sir Thomas Acland, Bart. (seventh Baronet) of an ancient 
and well known Devonshire family. He was born at Columb-John, 
Devonshire, and took the name of Dyke from the family of his mother, 
Elizabeth, the only daughter of Dr. Thomas Dyke of Tetton, Somerset- 
shire. According to the British army lists—kindly furnished me by 
General Horatio Rogers of Providence, R. I.—he was ensign of the 33d 
Foot, March 23d, 1774; Captain, same regiment, March 23d, 1775; 
Major, 20th Foot, December 16th, 1775. 

Wilkinson states that Acland, after his return to England, procured 
a regiment; but this is not the fact, for, although Acland is styled 
“Colonel” in the announcement of his decease, he derived this title from 
holding, at the time of his death, the Colonelcy of the 1st Battalion of 
the Devonshire militia. 
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Major Acland died on the 31st of October, 1778, at Pixton Park, the 
family seat of the Dykes in Somersetshire—now the residence of the 
present Earl of Carnarvon, a great-grandson of Lady Acland, and late 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. Major Acland was a member of 
Parliament at the time of his military service in this country (as was 
General Burgoyne), and reports of his speeches are giver in the Register 
of Debates for the years 1774-5. In the list of the House of Commons, 
1778, 14th Parliament, he is entered as a member for Callington Co., 
Cornwall, in the following words: “ Cadlington—John D. Acland, eldest 
son of Sir Thomas Acland, Bart., a major in the army; died; a new 
writ ordered, Nov. 26th, 1778.” The Annual Register and Gentleman's 
Magazine also notice his death as having occurred at Pixton, but without 
reference to his having fallen in a duel, for the very sufficient reason 
that, as we have seen, such was not the fact. 

Major Acland left by his wife two children, viz.: Elizabeth Kitty, 
who married Lord Porchester (afterwards 2d Earl of Carnarvon, who 
survived his Countess twenty years, dying in 1833) and who inherited 
the Pixton estates in Somersetshire; and John, who succeeded to the 
Baronetcy on the death of his grandfather in February, 1785, but who 
died the same year. Thomas Dyke Acland, the younger brother of 
Major Acland, on the death of his nephew, John, succeeded in turn to 
the title as the 9th Baronet. The son of the latter (10th Baronet) is thus 
mentioned by Sir Walter Scott in his diary for the 15th of April, 1828: 
“Dined with Sir Thomas Inglis, and met Sir Thomas Acland, my old 
and kind friend. I was happy to see him. He may be considered now 
as the head of the religious party in the House of Commons—a powerful 
body which Wilberforce long commanded.” The Sir Thomas who is 
thus alluded to, died in 1871, aged 84. The present and 11th Baronet, 
Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, the son of the latter and my correspondent, 
is the grandnephew of Major and Lady Acland. 


WILLIAM L. STONE 
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AN AFFAIR OF HONOR 
DANIEL WEBSTER AND JOHN RANDOLPH 
An unpublished page of personal history 


Communicated by Charles Henry Hart 


PRELIMINARY Note.—The following 
manuscript, covering two pages of fools- 
Cap, all in the neat, careful autograph 
of John Randolph of Roanoke, was 
picked up by me at a public sale of 
odds and ends something more than a 
year ago. Its remarkable character led 
me to seek for some reference to its 
subject in the written history of the 
day, and the published lives of the two 
chief actors, but nowhere in print could 
I find the least clue; on the contrary, 
in Mr. Curtis’s Life of Webster he 


says: “It was during this session [end- 
ing April 30, 1816] that Mr. Webster 
received a challenge from Mr. Randolph 
the sole instance in which a message of 
that character was ever sent to him,” 
and Garland, in his Life of Randolph, 


is equally silent upon the subject. The 
italics in the quotation from Mr. Curtis's 
work are of course mine; and it would 
seem that all the parties kept the secret 
well, until Mr. Inman, afterwards Con - 
modore Inman, U. S. N., either forget- 
ting Randolph’s injunction to him on 
giving him the papers, or thinking that 
as all the parties had gone to their long 
account it was dissolved, gave the docu- 
ments away, unreservedly, as an inter- 
esting bit of history. 

These papers were accompanied by 
another in Randolph’s handwriting, en- 
dorsed by him, “Minutes of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Comm’ee on Edwards’s 
charges ag’st the Sec’ry of the Treasury 


1824.” “I met with this by accident; 
copied by me in 1825, when I returned 
from Europe.” Putting this and that 
together, I concluded that the corre- 
spondence of Randolph with Webster 
must have had something to do with 
this investigation, as they were both on 
the committee, and turning to that mine 
of historical gossip, the Diary of John 
Quincy Adams, I found, under date of 
May 27, 1824, the following paragraph : 
“On going into the House, I found a 
remnant of agitation upon a letter from 
John Randolph of Roanoke to his Con- 
stituents, published in the Richmond 
Enquirer, which came this morning, 
He was a member of the Committee on 
Investigation, but went away, embarked 
last week, at New York, for England, 
and wrote this letter at sea, and sent 
it back by the pilot. It is a gross and 
furious attack upon Edwards, upon the 
President and upon a majority of the 
Committee of Investigation. Webster, 
Livingston, Taylor, McArthur and even 
Floyd, flatly denied the truth of his 
statement respecting the majority of the 
committee.” 

Here then was the whole story. Web- 
ster had “ flatly denied the truth of his 
statements’ during Randolph’s “ absence 
from the United States,’ and for thus 
“aspersing my veracity,” was sent this 
deliberate and unequivocal challenge. 

The investigation was of some charges 
of official misconduct, brought by one 
Ninian Edwards, formerly a Senator from 
Illinois, against the Secretary of the 
Treasury, William H. Crawford, and the 
majority of the committee, consisting of 
Webster, Livingston, Floyd, Taylor and 
McArthur, brought in a report excul- 
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pating Crawford entirely, and it was 
the expression beforehand of the views 
that led to this action, that brought forth 
Randolph's letter to the Richmond En- 
quirer. It would seem from this letter 
that the diarist must be in error in say- 
ing that it was “‘a furious attack upon 
Edwards ;” the name must have been 
a slip of the pen for Crawford; and 
the odor of the challenge, which fol- 
lowed in February, could not have even 
been sniffed by Mr. Adams, for his pages 
are a blank upon the subject. 

Peter Harvey may refer to this occa- 
sion, when in his Reminiscences of 
Webster he says : “ One day I had been 
asking him some questions about his 
controversy with John Randolph. It 
was said, I told him, that John Ran- 
dolph had challenged him. He replied 
that was not true. ‘ But,’ said he, ‘he 
sent Colonel Benton to me to know if I 
meant such and such things, and I told 
him that I did not choose to be calied 
to account for anything I had said, and 
that I meant just what I said. It was 
evident that there was a purpose to have 
a row with me.’” But Mr. Webster’s 
answer, as given by his friend, is hardly 
reconcileable with the papers now 
printed, from which it appears that Ran- 
dolph ¢wice challenged him. Not the least 
interesting part of the following docu- 
ments, now for the first time printed, 
is the amusing way Randolph has com- 
mented upon certain expressions of Mr, 
Webster. Cuas. Henry Harv. 


Spruce st., Phil., April rst, 54 

Dear Sir 
Please accept the enclosed : 
graph papers of the late John Randolph 


auto- 


of Roanoke, and the endorsed news- 
paper; presented to me, on our voyage 
to Russia in 1830, They may possibly 
find some interest for you as a Litera- 
teur, and observer ofmen. * * * * 
Yours very Respy 
Wm. INMAN 

Charles Henry Hart Esqr 


I 
RANDOLPH TO WEBSTER 
[Saturday, Feb 20, 1825] 
Sir 

I learn from unquestionable authority, 
that during my late absence from the 
United States, you have indulged your- 
self in liberties with my name [aspersing 
my veracity] which no gentleman can 
take, who does not hold himself person- 
ally responsible for such insult. 

My friend Col. Benton [the bearer of 
this note] will arrange the terms of the 
meeting, to which you are hereby 
invited. 

I am Sir—your obed Servt 
Joun RANDOLPH OF ROANOKE 
To Daniel Webster Esqr 
of Massachusetts 
Il 
MEMORANDUM OF THOMAS H. BENTON 
Feb 25 

Mr W. is, now,” willing that Mr B. 
should say to Mr R. that he has no 
recollection of having said any thing 
which can possibly be considered as 
affecting Mr R’s veracity, beyond what 
he said in the H. R. If he has used 
other expressions they must have been 
at about the same time—and of the 
same import. He does not now recollect 
disclaims all of a different 
As to what Mr W, said in the 


them—& 
import. 
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house, he meant only to state that Mr. 
R. was under an entire mistake, or mis- 
apprehension as to the facts,—he meant 
to say nothing more; and neither in- 
tended to make nor did make any impu- 
tation on the personal veracity of Mr. 
R, 

Mem.—Recevd from Mr Webster to 
be delivered to Mr R 

* Why “zow"”—What has happened since ‘hen 

Tuomas H,. BENTON 
Feby. 25th, 1825. 


Ill 


WEBSTER TO BENTON 
Feb 25. 
My dear Sir. 
I send you Mr R’s original communi- 
cation, of which I keep nocopy. The 


letter prepared as an answer, is de- 


stroyed; & no copy preserved. The 
correspondence * bg thus disposed of, I 
send you a memo of what I am willing 
that you should now* say to MrR. & 
will add that it would have given me 
pleasure to have said the same at any 
time. Our understanding is distinct, I 
think, that the letters bg thus disposed 
of, no publication is called for, & none 
is to be in any way authorized by either 
Yrs with much regard 
D. WEBSTER 


of us. 


Hon Mr Benton 
(*the word ‘‘now” intervened) much virtue 
hi Re OFR 


in now as well as in “if.” 
IV 
MEMORANDUM OF BENTON 
Feb, 25, 1825 

Mem. I received no letter from Mr 
Webster in reply to Mr R’s note. I 
saw him burn one he had prepared in 
reply, but did not read a word of it, nor 


did he intimate the character of its con- 
tents. It was merely exhibited before 
me for the purpose of seeing that it was 
burnt. 

Tuomas H. BENTON 


(+ Letters! good ! i. e. my letter of Saturday 
2oth [J R. of R]) 
y 
BENTON TO RANDOLPH 
St. Louis, July 7th, 1825 
Dr Sir 

On my return from the Southern Cir- 
cuit, for I still practice law, I found 
your kind note of enquiry of the 17th 
April, and have the pleasure to say that, 
thus far, the banks of the Mississippi 
have proved as favourable to our 
healths as the summit of the Allegany. 

I am very glad to see that your con- 
stituents have pressed you again into 
the service. It is something to have 
honest witnesses, &c. 

The tissue of lies and nonsense of the 
N. Y. Evng. Post, I should .suppose to 
be the work of somebody really ignorant 
of the truth, but very willing to propa- 
gate a lie; I say ignorant of the truth, 
for such a statement would justify the 
publication of the paper which I deliv- 
ered you, and thus most cruelly disap- 
point the object of the writer. If not 
the work of @ really tgnorant, it must 
proceed from some one who counts 
much on our forbearance, for in the 
most depraved presses, even in those in 
which the moral sense was wholly ex- 
tinct, I have not seen a more vile fabri- 
cation, one so easily exposed. 

Yours most faithfully 
Tuomas H. BENTON 


Mr Randolph of Roanoke 
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vI 
RANDOLPH TO BENTON 
Roanoke, Aug 25th, 1825. 
My dear Colonel, 

You may well imagine that I was 
highly gratified with your letter for I 
hope you need no assurance on my part 
to satisfy you that I feel a lively interest 
in all that regards yourself and Mrs 
Benton, and your little ones, 


May 
health [and happiness too] continue to 
attend you, not only on the banks of the 
Mississippi, but, wheresoever you may 


ZO. 

I shall not publish the paper which 
you delivered me, notwithstanding you 
think such a step justifiable. The truth 
is that I shrink at the thoughts of com- 
ing out in a newspaper in a case of 
character; with a timidity more than 
feminine I have made it a rule thro life, 
in an affair of this sort, to satisfy my 
real friends, but above all myself —and 
“malignum sperne vulgus” — whether 
they be “the great vulgar or the small.” 
But as I wish to leave behind me the 
means whereby my friends may vindi- 
cate my honour, in case it should be 
assailed, I must ask the favour of you to 
note down [at your perfect: leisure| the 
progress of that affair so far as you were 
privy to it. The points to which I ask 
Our first 
conversation before you went to Vir- 


your attention are these: 1st. 
ginia— 2. Our Interview in the Senate 
chamber after your return, 3. at Daw- 
sons (on the morning when for the first 
time I learned, and from yourself, your 
sentiments on the approaching election, 
4. At the same place, on the day I gave 
unsealed note for Mr. W.— 


you the 


5. When you brought me his request “for 
time to search his memory” [how the 
thing got air]. 6. When you laid before 
me his proposal to explain in case my 
note should be withdrawn.* [the sub- 
stance of what he would say was in 
writing, in your own hand]. 7. His 
proposal to leave his card with me, &c. 

Our good friend Mr Mason has been 
bereaved by death of his youngest 
daughter. Outlaw, Gatlin, Hall and 
Spaight have lost their elections, and 
Mangain within a hairs breadth of it: a 
strong symptom of the sentiments of 
North Carolina. 

_ My health was never worse than now. 
I have been for a week confined to my 
bed, unable to move, or even to turn, 
The day before yesterday, for the first 
time I was able to rise and put on my 
clothes. Thanks for your congratula- 
tions on my kind reception by my con- 
stituents. In this canting and sneaking 
age, a high minded honorable man is 
the rarest of all rare things: to receive 
the approbation of such a one is to me 
worth more than the applause of “ Cesar 
with the Senate at his heels.” We may 
differ [and do differ] upon speculative 
points in politics ; but in one thing I am 
sure we shall always agree, in “ prefer- 
ring the to the monk.”” You know 
whose the words are. 
I am dear Colonel 
most faithfully yours 

Joun RaNnpvotrnu of Roanoke. 

To Thomas H. Benton, Esq. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

* Norr.—J. R. said that he would not make 
the withdrawal of the Paper, a condition pre- 
withdrawal and disavowal 
And it was settled 


cedent—That the 


must be simultaneous acts. 





NOTES 


and agreed as Col. B.’s answer to this letter not 


[T. H. B.] 


yet copied [by him] will show, 


* Correspondence consisting of one letter—i, e. 
my own, O Horne Tooke how say you? 


[J. R. of R.] 


Endorsement, Mr. Inman will please to keep 
this as 1 have the originals or certified Copies by 


Col, Benton, but permit no copy to be taken for 


publication, 


NOTES 

STATUE OF KING GEORGE THE THIRD, 
—The editor of the New York Journal, 
etc, (May 31, 1770), among the articles 
of importance which had arrived from 
England at that period, says: “We hear 
that the Britannia has brought over the 
Statues of A/’s Mayesty and Mr. Pitt, *now 
Karl of Chatham; also a large Bell for 
the New North (Dutch) Church in this 
city, the gift of Simon Johnson, Esq., to 
said Church ; also a part of the Govern- 
or’s baggage and several Servants,” 
letter dated 
Last Monday 


Extract from a New 
York, July 11, 1776: 
evening the Equestrian Statue of George 


I1I., which tory pride and folly raised in 


“ 


the year 1770 (August 20th), was by the 
Sons of Freedom laid prostrate in the 


dust, the just desert of an ungrateful ty- 
rant. ‘he lead wherewith it was made 
is to be run into bullets, to assimilate 
with the brains of our infatuated ad- 
versaries, who to gain a peppercorn have 
lost an empire.” 

The next day Gen, Washington, in 
“General Orders,” dated July roth, no- 
“'Tho’ the 


General doubts not that the persons who 


tices the act as follows: 
pulled down and mutilated the Statue 
on Broadway last night were actuated 


by zeal in the public cause, yet it has so 


much the appearance of riot and want of 
order in the army that he disapproves 
the manner, and directs that in future 
these things shall be avoided by the 
soldiery, and left to be executed by 
proper authority.” 

The last Governor, Oliver Wolcott, 
as also his patriotic father, Gen. and 
Gov. Wolcott, both of Connecticut, fur- 
nishes us with “ An 
Equestrian Statue of George the Third 


the following : 


of Great Britain was erected in the City 
of New York on the Bowling Green, at 
the lower end of Broadway ; most of the 
materials were lead, but richly gilded to 
At the beginning of 
Revolution this Statue over- 
Lead being very scarce and 


resemble gold. 
the was 
thrown. 
dear, the Statue was broken to pieces, 
and the metal transported to Litchfield, 
Conn.,, as a place of safety. ‘The Ladies 
of this village converted the lead into , 
Cartridges, of which the following is an 
account of the numbers made : 

Mrs Beach 


Sundry Persons 
y 


Mr Marvin (made) 6, 52 (made) 2,002 


Ruth Marvin ** 


eo 


11,592 a! 2,180 


8,370—Col, Wegglesworth's Regt 300 


42,288 


Laura 


Mary ” Total ball Cartridges 


10,790 
eos 


Frederick 936 icadaieds 

A portion of this relic has a further 
history in the following communication: 
“The existence of one of the ‘unhon- 
ored and unsung’ relics of the revolu- 
tion, not generally known to have been 
in Jersey City for the last half century, 
was discovered to the public two or three 
days since. It is the pedestal of the 
equestrian lead statue of George IIL, 
which stood in the Bowling Green, New 
York, until the year 1776, when the 
statue was run into revolutionary bullets. 
In 1783 Major John Smith, of the 


British Army, died, and was buried on 
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a hill near the present site of St. Mat- 
thews’ Church, in Sussex street. This 
hill was levelled in 1804 by Andrew Dey 
or the Jersey Associates. It is not known 
what then became of the remains of Ma- 
jor Smith. John Van Vorst, Jr., and 
father of the present Alderman Van 
Vorst, took the stone and made a step of 
it to his old mansion, which stood a few 
rods south of the present J. Van Vorst’s 

That building was demol- 
1818, and the pedestal was 


residence. 
ished in 
transferred to the residence of the late 
Cornelius Van Vorst, on the northerly 
side of Wayne street, near Jersey street. 
It then became a stone step at the kitchen 
door, and remained until last week, when 
workmen were removing it to be used 
again for the same purpose, and upon 
turning it over, they discovered an in- 
scription, as follows : 
In memory of Major Joun Smitru 
of the XLII. 4 or Royal Highland Regiment, 
Who died 25 July 1768 in the 48th year of his age 
This stone is erected, 
By the 9 brave officers of that Regiment, 
His bravery, generosity, and humanity during an 
Honorable service of 29 years 
Endeared him to the soldiers, to his acquaintances and 
Friends, 

The stone is of Portland Marble, 54 
feet long, and 4 inches thick, and was 
brought to this country from England to 
be used as a pedestal to the statue. In 
1828 an English gentleman called upon 
Mr. Van Vorst, and offered him $600 
for this stone, but the offer was declined. 
It yet bears the marks of two of the feet 
of the horse, which are designated above 
by 9. A few months ago this pedestal was 
transferred to the New York Historical 


Society building, who have now in their 


possession all that remains of the Golden 
Statue of George the Third. 


The monument on which the pedestal 
and statue stood remained in its place 
until the month of May, 1818, when its 
removal was thus noticed in the Evening 
Post (May 19, 1818), as follows: “I 
would enquire through your paper, Why 
the monument in the Bowling Green, 
which has remained standing so many 
years, should at this hour be removed, 
and the materials thrown into the street ? 
What was there odious in this simple 
memorial of a people’s valour and devo- 
Why was it left untouched by 
hands that destroyed the Statue of a 


tion ? 


King, under circumstances that swell the 
breast of an American with the proud- 
est emotions? Association entwined 
about this pillar a collection of events 
And 


might not our heroic fathers here have 


that no history could convey. 


had in view their children’s gratitude, 
excited by no ‘storied Urn?’ Perhaps, 
in our ideas of the magnificent, it is in- 
tended to rear on the spot some vast pile 
that shall perpetuate to after times the 
glories of the Revolution, and the science 


What- 


ever be the motive, as a private individ- 


and wealth of the present day. 


ual I cannot but lament to see this ves- 
tige, however obscure, thus removed 
And if it has 


been removed merely from a thoughtless 


forever from our view. 


but too prevalent disposition of ‘ ¢earing 
down,’ I cannot fully express to you, 
sir, the extent of my regret. It appears 
like a criminal disregard of all those 
feelings of the heart which in every age 
statesmen have aimed to keep alive, and 
which virtue for once sanctioned, al- 
though in unison with policy.” 

The next year, in the month of April, 
a Committee of the Corporation “ was 
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appointed, and invested with powers to 
beautify and adorn the Bowling Green 
as a public walk. It is expected that 
there will be erected in the centre a 
fountain, the water from which will fall 
upon a bed of rocks.” 

The late introduction and exhibition 
in the rooms of the New York Historical 
Society of all that remains of the eques- 
trian statue of King George IIL., which 
was placed iu the Bowling Green in the 
year 1770, has led me to furnish a few 
items relating to these interesting relics. 

T. Fo. ¥. 

*Pitt’s statue was removed by George Gosman 
in July, 1788, for which the Corporation paid 
him £5. 75. 3d. 

EARLY NEW YORK.—t 
vbserve in the review of the historical 


HISTORY OF 


address of Major Douglas Campbell be- 


fore the Oneida Historical Society, in 
the May number of the Alagazine of 
American History (Il, 324), it is 
asserted that the real reasons why the 


early history of New York has not been 
written, are, ‘‘ first, the inertness of the 
Dutch character, and secondly, that her 
directing minds, in nearly every depart- 
ment of life, commerce, science and lit- 
erature, have been of New England 
This statement I beg to 
Mr, Campbell was alluding 
to the fact that New England’s early 


origin.” 
criticise. 


colonial history had been so much better 
and more thoroughly written, at the 
time, than that of New York, that the 
latter colony had in consequence not 
been accorded by the recent writers her 
true importance in the colonial history 
of America, The real reason for this 
fact seems to me to lie beyond any 
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cause stated by Major Campbell, or by 
the author of the notice of his address. 
Moses Coit Tyler, in his admirable but 
not altogether perfect history of Ameri- 
can literature, names more than one 
hundred New England writers, whose 
literary work is held to entitle them to 
elaborate criticism, and all of whom 
lived and wrote before the year 1765. 
In the colony of New York, up to that 
time, Mr. Tyler has succeeded in finding 
but six men, whose literary efforts are 
deemed worthy of any mention in this 
work, intended to be exhaustive. Here 
is certainly an immense literary dis- 
parity between the two colonies, for 
which there ought to be very distinct and 
unquestioned causes, What these causes 
were, Mr. ‘Tyler’s work incidentally indi- 
cates beyond peradventure, although he 
has made but trifling and unsatisfactory 
effort to outline those causes himself. 
Mr. ‘Tyler divides the colonial literature 
into two periods ; and every one of the 
twenty-five writers of the first period, 
who are declared by him to have been 
the founders of American literature, 
was born in England, and emigrated to 
this country after receiving intellectual 
training and development in the English 
and large 


schools universities—for a 


proportion of these twenty-five were 


graduates of Cambridge University. 
At the time when these vigorous intel- 
lects were working out the humble be- 
ginnings of American literature, New 
York was nothing but a Dutch trading 
post, of a few hundred inhabitants, all 
of them either purely commercial or 
totally uneducated men. Among these 
imported writers of early New England, 


who laid the foundations for her subse- 
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quent literary pre-eminence, were John 
Cotton, Roger Williams, and Francis 
Higginson. 

Turning to Mr. Tyler’s 
riod,” we find that many of its most nota- 
ble writers were likewise born and edu- 
cated in England; that others of them 


‘second pe- 


were the sons of the English born New 
Englanders of the first period ; and that 
most of the remainder were graduates 
of Harvard College. ‘This latter insti- 
tution was founded in 1638, just one 
hundred and sixteen years before the 
first New York College, King’s, now 
Columbia, was established. So that for 
more than a century before New York, 
the New Englanders enjoyed the edu- 
cational advantages and the intellectual 
One hun- 
dred and sixteen years is a long start in 
this young country. 

Still again, Mr. Tyler’s work shows 


stimulus of trained culture. 


that a majority of the early writers of 
New England were theologians, and 
their writings were confined to religious 
subjects or theological controversies. 
Nothing has been so fruitful of book 
making as theology; and of theology New 
England had a little too much in the 
Polemics influenced 
the quantity and quality of the general 


anti-colonial days. 


literature of New England by educating 
the taste, and nursing the habit of writ- 
ing for the press, 

These seem to me the three leading 
reasons for the superior literary achieve- 
ments of colonial New England over 
New York: First, the scholarly character 
of her first settlers; Second, the early 
founding of her college; ‘Third, the 
intensely theological spirit of her people. 
New York was remarkably dissimilar 
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from New England in each of these 
respects. I can now recall the name of 
but one New York colonist—Cadwalla- 
der Colden—who had enjoyed excep- 
tional educational advantages in the 
mother country ; and certainly there were 
none such among the Dutch settlers, not 
excepting the ministers. ‘The earliest 
men of culture in New York were obliged 
to go to Yale or Harvard for their educa- 
tion, and naturally there were not many 
among them. Finally the most distin- 
guishing feature of colonial life in New 
York was, perhaps, the absence of pole- 
mics occasioned by the extraordinary 
religious toleration prevailed 
there while the New Englanders were 
persecuting dissenters and 
confining the suffrage to members of 
the Church. 


which 


moderate 


These differing conditions of course 
affected the colonial character quite 
perceptibly, and to one influence grow- 
ing out of them may be traced the his- 
torical overshadowing of New Eng: 
land. The habit of self-assertion was 
remarkably strong among the people 
of this ; and it has found 
its way into their books, where it 
its the 
generations. 


section 


has influence in moulding 


judgment of the later 
‘The early New Englanders were not 
over-modest as to the part they 
played in the development of the colon- 
ial history, and as a natural consequence 
the equally important and equally cred- 
itable part of New York has been belit- 
tled by being ignored. I am speaking 
now of the political history of the two 
sections. In the literary point of view, 
New York must yield the palm, however 


reluctantly, and however much the fact 








— 
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may be due to circumstances over which 
neither New York nor New England had 
much individual control. 

S. N. D. Nort. 

Utica, N. Y. 

JUDGE JONES AND JUDGE LEWIS MOR- 
RIS.—On page 358 of the second volume 
of this “ veracious history ” occurs a pas- 
sage, the scandalous untruth of which 
is not worth notice. Its incorrectness 
is pointed out as another instance of the 
carelessness or ignorance of Judge Jones, 
who should have known better, if he 
were received in the good society of the 
day, as his editor asserts, 

“An old worn out Judge of the Ad- 
miralty, who lived about ten miles from 
the city, when in town lodged at Lewis’s. 
This old Judge had a young Dutch 
wife,” &c., &e. 

Lewis Morris, Judge of the Admiralty 
for che province of New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut, is the person 
here alluded to. He lived at Morris- 
ania, about ten miles from the city ; but 
he neither then nor at any other time 
had ‘a young Dutch wife.” Judge 
Morris was born in 1698, His first 
wife, Catharine, daughter of Dr. Samuel 
Staats, was born in 1697. In 1746 he 
married his second wife, Sarah, daughter 
of Nicholas Gouverneur, who was born 
in 1715, consequently forty-one years of 
age at the period named by Jones, 1756. 
She was no more Dutch than _ the 
Judge himself, as the editor should 
very well know, since the Morris dates 
are taken from a Family-Bible record 
contributed by him to the Biographical 
and Genealogical Record for 1876, Vol. 
VII., page 17. J. A. 5S. 








IMPROMPTU LINES BY ROBERT R, LIV- 
INGSTON.—Chancellor Livingston, many 
years since, being upon a tour with a 
male friend and four ladies, up the River 
Hudson, landed upon a small island op- 
posite Red Hook, said to have been a 
rendezvous for buccanniers infesting 
that part of the country, and supposed 
to contain much of their hidden treasure ; 
a partition of the island was jocularly 
proposed, which gave rise to the follow- 
ing impromptu from the Chancellor. It 
it necessary to premise that the names 
of the ladies were Forrest, Brook, and 
two Miss Livingston’s. 

The isle is rich, you often say, 
In hords of buried gold, 

Like friends then let us share, I pray, 
The good that it may hold, 


The trees at least no riches boast, 
No plunder’d treasures share, 
Take now the earth you value most, 


To me a Forest spare, 


Be yours the rocks with golden grains, 
‘The treasur’d vales be thine 
The Arooks that glide across the plains 


The Living stones be mine. 


—Baltimore Federal Gasatte, July, 1818. 
W. &. 

THE JUSTICE OF OUR FATHERS.—In the 
first decade of the century, which is 
now in its last quarter, Squire Brough 
meted out even-handed justice to all 
who applied for the same in Marietta, 
Ohio. He was the father of John 
renowned “War Gov- 
ernor” of Ohio. Like his more distin- 
guished son, he was endowed with a 


Brough, the 


plentiful supply of good, sound common 
sense, and a strict regard for justice, 
though, not having served an appren- 
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ticeship in a circumlocution office, he 
knew but little about red tape, and was 
accustomed to take the shortest cut to 
the point he wished to reach. Upon a 
certain occasion a case was brought be- 
fore him, and adjudicated at a single 
sitting in a manner remarkable enough 
to make it worthy of being put on 
record, 

The plaintiff in the suit, Mr. Brown, 
alleged that a certain John Smith, who 
was present as respondent, had on a day 
mentioned borrowed of him a skiff, 
which was in good floating condition, 
with the understanding and assurance 
that said skiff should be returned in due 
time without evidence of injury in any 
way or manner. The defendant, John 
Smith, had failed to return the said skiff, 
and the plaintiff was a poorer man by 


the value thereof. Therefore he, the 


plaintiff, prayed that the said John Smith 
might be mulcted to the full amount of 
the damage that had inured to him. 
That the facts were as stated was 
clearly proved by the testimony of sev- 
But it also came out 


eral witnesses. 
that one Jeremiah Noggles, who was 
present as a witness, had taken the skiff, 
and was the direct and immediate cause 
of John Smith not being able to return 
the same to Mr. Brown, the rightful own- 
er. Whereupon Squire Brough, without 
further process of law or waiting for a 
new indictment, decreed that the wit- 
ness, Jeremiah Noggles, should pay to 
Mr. Brown the full value of the skiff, 
and added thereto all the costs resulting 
from the trial. The decision was so ob- 
viously pert, that no one present entered 
a demurrer. 


Marietta, O. M. C. 
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SULLIVAN’S EXPEDITION AND COLONEL 
ERKURIES BEATTIE.—In the list of docu- 
ments, pertaining to this famous expe- 
ditionary campaign, appended to Mr. 
Edson’s comprehensive article upon 
‘‘Broadhead’s Expedition,” the Beattie 
manuscript Journal is one of the first 
mentioned. In 1873, shortly before its 
deposit in the archives of the New York 
Historical Society, being favored with 
its perusal by the venerable donor, the 
Rev. Charles C. Beattie, D.D., of Steu- 
benville, O., a son of the author, we de- 
sire here to record our sense of the his- 
torical value of this manuscript journal, 
with the hope that it may soon appear 
among the publications of that Society. 
It is creditable alike to the head and 
heart of the youthful soldier-journalist, 
but, written in camp-life haste and on 
poor paper, ex necessitate ret, and having 
suffered since somewhat in legibility 
from the “tooth of time,” much needs 
the conserving types. 

Among the memoranda of a former 
merchant of this city, whose memory is 
very dear to me, I find some oral rem- 
iniscences of this important chapter in 
our revolutionary history, received by 
him from the same distinguished officer 
many years later in life. We give the 
introductory paragraph only, which is 
as follows: “About the year 1813 or 
1814,” says the writer, “I became ac- 
quainted with Col. Beattie of Princeton, 
N. J., an intelligent gentleman and a 
prominent citizen of that town, who in- 
formed me that he was in General Sulli- 
van’s army, sent to chastise the Indians.” 

Of the incidents of the expedition 
mentioned in this interview, a prominent 
one was the sad fate of Captain Boyd 
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and his company, who were ambushed 
and cut off by the wily foe near the 
present beautiful village of Genesee. 
This tragical event, also circumstantially 
described in the “ Journal,” was fitly 
commemorated some forty years since 
in the Genesee Valley, at the instance of 
Henry O’Reilly, Esq., a veteran resident 
member of the New York Historical 
Society, and then postmaster of the city 
of Rochester. A monument to the fall- 
en heroes was dedicated in Mount Hope 
Cemetery in that city, and an oration on 
the occasion delivered by the eminent 
Myron Holley. An interesting record 
of Boyd’s calamity, as weil as of this 
impressive commemorative act, may be 
found in Mr. O’Reilly’s “History of 
Rochester and Western New York,” a 
work which was in advance of all others 
relative to that part of our State, both 
in time and accuracy of research. 
Inwood, N. Y. City. W. H. 
BRITISH BARROWS.—Bearing the im- 
primatur of the Clarendon press, hand- 
somely printed, and illustrated in the 
highest style of art known to the en- 
graver in wood, is Canon William Green- 
well’s British Barrows, presenting a 
faithful record of the examination of 
more than two hundred and thirty 
sepulchral mounds in various parts of 
England, the erection and use of which 
antedate the occupation of Britain by 
the Romans. This work contains a sup- 
plement, by Professor George Rolleston, 
wherein he discusses the peculiarities 
of pre-historic crania, and acquaints 
the reader with the characteristics of 
the Flora and Fauna of England during 
the Neolithic period. This effort to 
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revivify an almost forgotten past has 
been performed with a care, intelligence, 
scholarly ability and zeal worthy of all 
commendation; and this publication 
constitutes a contribution to Archzolo- 
gical knowledge most valuable and ac- 


ceptable. Its merit has already been 
universally recognized in European cir- 
cles, and to the student of American 
Archeology its accurate research, well- 
considered observations, pertinent sug- 
gestions, and apt illustrations must prove 
not only most interesting and instructive, 
but indispensable for the purposes of 
comparison. 

Among the vestigia of the pre-historic 
people of the earth appear a kinship in 
manufacture and a similarity in the 
monuments of early constructive skill. 
The battle with nature for life and sub- 
sistence was fought, in the main, with 
like rude weapons; and the primal 
methods adopted for the procurement 
of protection, comfort and final repose, 
bear close resemblance among tribes 
occupying seats widely separated. It is 
only after patient and extensive exami- 
nation of ancient burial places, refuse 
piles, open-air work-shops, caves, and 
the sites of aboriginal settlements in 
various portions of the globe, and by an 
intelligent comparison of the results, 
that we can hope to arrive at a just ap- 
prehension of the status of primitive 
man, and appreciate the diversities of 
customs, manufactures and ideas, born 
of race, climate, material and circum- 
stance. Every investigation, therefore, 
which interprets the arcana of a definite 
field in this wide domain of observation, 
is cordially welcomed. 

Canon Greenwell in his British Bar- 
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rows has lifted the veil which had been 
partially withdrawn by Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare, Mr. Ruddock, Mr. Warne and 
others, and we are now advised of the 
customs and the manufactures of the 
races inhabiting Britain at an early 
period of human occupancy. 

It is in the tombs of departed nations 
that we acquire surest warrant for con- 
jecture, and derive knowledge most re- 
liable when interrogating an inscription- 
less and unlettered past. The Barrow 
and the Tumulus have conserved for us 
what the elements and the iconoclastic 
touch of time would otherwise have 
consigned to utter oblivion. These are 
the treasure-houses, and the secrets 
which they disclose lend a tongue to the 
erstwhile dumb centuries. 

The work before us contains a full 
and most satisfactory account of the 


varying forms and locations of British 
Barrows, and fixes a classification of 
It discusses their physical pe- 
culiarities and the method of their con- 
Their contents are laid bare 


them. 


struction, 
for our information. 
toms observed during the inhumation,— 
the practice of incineration—the orna- 
ments of jet, stone and bone, and the 
stone and bronze weapons and imple- 
ments interred with the dead, and the 
cinerary urns, incense cups, food vessels 
and drinking cups forming part of the 
original sepulture, are clearly described. 
The pottery exhumed from _ these 
grave-mounds is peculiar and full of 
interest. The difference between it 
and that of Roman manufacture made 
in England, is explained; and we are 
by many and clever illustrations, made 
acquainted with the various types, 


The funeral cus- 
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ornamentations, and uses of this fictile 
ware, 

Having recently enjoyed the pleasure 
of a personal examination of Canon 
Greenwell’s extensive collection of relics 
taken by him from these Barrows, I can 
testify to the accuracy of the illustra- 
tions with which this handsome and 
scholarly work is enriched. 

The social condition of the Barrow- 
makers, as disclosed by the contents of 
these tumuli, is considered. ‘The use of 
domesticated animals is established, and 
the fact ascertained that these ancient 
peoples—skilled in the manufacture of 
various articles of use and ornament— 
had attained to high perfection in the 
process of casting bronze objects. We 
here learn that it was a custom among 
them at the solemnization of the funeral 
obsequies of the deceased, to slay and 
bury with the head of the family or 
tribe, wife, child, and slave ; and we are 
certified of their belief in a future life by 
the food, food-vases and various weap- 
ons, implements and ornaments lodged 
with the skeletons in these final resting 
places. 

The distinctive peculiarities of the 
skulis found in the Round and Long 
Barrows, the extensive lines of defensive 
works extending over the Wold district, 
and many other topics, connected with 
this interesting subject, are discussed 
with an accuracy and ability most at- 
tractive. 

Very extensive were Canon Green- 
well’s explorations in the North, East, 
and West Ridings of Yorkshire. The 
aboriginal monuments of Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, Northumberland, Dur- 
ham and Gloucestershire, and the Long 
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Barrows in various localities claimed 
and received his exhaustive attention. 
Specifying the situation, dimension, pe- 
culiarities and contents of each Barrow 
opened by him, he has perpetuated his 
observations with a candor and care 
quite unusual. 

In a word, our author has exhausted 
his subject, and leaves nothing more to 
be desired. He has erected another 
and a worthy monument in the Arche- 
ological temple whose porches have 
been enriched by the labors of Evans, 
Lubbock, Fergusson, and others whose 
names and researches are held in high 
repute. 

The comments of Professor Rolleston 
upon the series of Pre-historic Crania, 
and his remarks upon the Flora and 
Fauna of the Neolithic period, consti- 
tute a most valuable supplement to this 
interesting work. 

To these gentlemen we tender the 
unqualified thanks of American 
reader forsthe distinguished service they 
have rendered in presenting to the pub- 
lic, in such attractive form, the results 
of their patient, intelligent and exten- 
sive research. 


an 


CHARLES C, JONES, JR. 
Angusta, Georgia, 


JUDGE JONES’S HISTORY OF NEW YORK. 
SOME ERRORS CORRECTED.—VoOI. I, p. 215 
Ritzezva for Ritzema; p. 46, itis Ritzma; 
é left out. 

45, 403, Dominée for domine ; Domi- 
nie is Scotch for schoolmaster. Walter 
Scott made the word popular with us. 

267, note, Charlestown for Charleston. 

423, Daniel Kissam; this must be 
Benjamin, a noted lawyer in New York, 


1765. ‘SoI think. 
pupil. 

507, Pierre Von Cortland for Van. 

567, 592, Duychinck, 2 for &. 

568, For deputies, 221; against 788. 
It should be 747. 

569-70, These names are wrongly 
placed. Rockaway should describe but 
one name, Thos. Cornhill; and Hog 
Island but ove, Justice Thos. Smith. 
Whereas in this statement Rockaway is 
made to include 5 names, and Hog 
Island 4 names. You will see the error 
better by looking in my ‘Queens 
County in Olden Times,” p. 49. 

648, Rev. Mr. Keteltas was vot pastor 
of the Presbyterian church at Jamaica, 

661, Oliver Delancey did not die ov. 
27; but Oct. 27, as I gave it in my Rev. 
Incid. of Queens County, p. 244. See 
Gent. Mag. for 1785, p. 918. 

401, 3d line “the” before Bishop, 
omitted. 

401, There are six mistakes in the 
account of Mr. Vesey’s Induction, viz: 
1, The ceremony did not take place in 
the Dutch church in Garden street; 2, 


John Jay was his 


the Governor did not officiate ; 3, nor 
did he make an address; 4, nor did he 
deliver the keys; 5, Selyns and Nucella, 
the witnesses, were not the two Dutch 
clergymen of the city; 6, Mr. Vesey did 
not “on each occasion,’ morning and 
afternoon declare his assent and con- 
sent, etc. 

401, For the reasons of these re- 
marks, see Zhe Churchman, published in 
N. Y. May 3 and 10, 1879. 

Vol. II. p. 24, note, Daniel Kissam’s 
children did not “settle in Nova Scotia.” 
The widow died at the Homestead in 
1813, aged 85. 
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40,“it” is omitted, 7th line from bottom. 

52, 4th line from bottom Gadriel D. 
Ludlow; there is no such name. It 
should be George D. Ludlow. 

167, “The Kills” is in Newtown, not 
in Suffolk County. Sussex should be 
Success, now Lakeville. Cow Harbor is 
not in Queens County; but Cow Bay 
and Hempstead //ardor are. 

701, in Index, 1st col. Sam. Pintard 
did not retire to Jamaica on Long Is- 
land, but to Hempstead. 

709, in Index, Tolwce for Tolmie. 

398, Ludlow resided at Hyde Park, 
not at Hempstead. 

407, Creedshill should be Creed’s hill. 
It is not the name of any place, other 
than a hill on a Mr, Creed’s land. 

462, James Coggeshall is /ofn on p. 
163. 

462, Thos. Bayewx and William Res- 
coria. See 163, Thos. Bayeau and Wil- 
liam Riscola. 

456, Mayor for Major John Morrison. 

g2, Amberman, the miller, lived in 
Jamaica, not at Hempstead. 

418, 1683 for 1693, dis. (The Vestry 
Act.) 

475, Rev. Henry Munro for Harry. 

439, Waldron Bleaz, dis. x for w, Bleau, 

442, He says “the time of Fanning’s 
death is not recorded ;” Yes! it is in my 
Rev. Incid’s. of Kings, p. 172. 

444, note, Dan. Horsenanden married 
Mary, widow of Rev. Mr. Vesey. She 
was daughter of /. Reade, not of Col. 
Abraham Defeyster. 

450, mote, Van Zandt of the firm of 
Van Zandt, not Van Zandts, & Keteltas. 

477, note, B. Michael Houseal, ¢ for e. 

508, 100, Pattéson, Patteson? Patter- 
son? 
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508, St. John’s should be St. John 
without the s. 

512, Wickkam should be Wick/am, & 
for A. 

561, Peter Von Schaick, a for a. 

597, 3d line Westward of Queens 
County should be West xd, as in the 
original letter. Woodhull was not out 
of the County. 

598, Carpenter’s tavern is not still 
standing, nor is there still a tavern there. 

598, At the close of Woodhull’s letter 
itis not “‘make bricks without straw; 
the original has it, “make bricks wth 
straw. 

305, 294, Vol. I., Hendrick Onderdonk 
was not a leading member in Queens 
County Committee. His name nowhere 
appears as such. By marriage and social 
position he was connected to the Tory 
side. Almost, it could be said, he was as 
nearly neutral as he could be; nor was 
he “as great a Rebel as existed.” Jones 
probably confounds him with his brother 
Adrian Onderdonk, who was Deputy 
chairman of a Whig Committee. 

597, Gen. Woodhull’s movements are 
not stated correctly or clearly. All 
writers misplace his letters. I have 


given them zz the order they were writ- 
ten in my Rev. Incids. of Suffolk County, 


PP- 32; 33> 34- 

These writers take for granted that 
the letter frst written was first received, 
which is not so. The second letter was 
received and acted on by the Conven- 
tion before the first came to hand. 

On August 25th and part of 26th, 
Woodhull was at Jamaica preparing to 
move westward (to drive off the cattle to 
keep them from falling in the enemies 
hands), on the morning of the 27th, he 
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had got to the “west exd” of Queens 
County (probably where the road runs 
that divides Kings and Queens Coun- 
ties), or not far (about a mile) west of 
the present Woodhaven ; then, hearing 
the bad news of the defeat of our army 
at Brooklyn, he retreated eastward to 
Jamaica, where he wrote his second 
letter of August 27th. 

He halted at Jamaica, yet on the 28th, 
whence he wrote his third and last 
letter; and then he set out eastward and 
was overtaken at Carpenter’s inn, about 
or nearly two miles east of Jamaica. 

598, note, Woodhull’s letter written on 
afoolscap sheet, got torn in two, and 
the leaves were bound up in separate 
Vols. of the MS. journals of the Con- 
vention, viz: the first half in Vol. 16, p. 
339, and the second half in Vol. 18, 
p. 35. When this correspondence was 
printed, the latter half escaped the no- 
tice of the Editor. I discovered the 
detached parts in 1844, and communi- 
cated the fact to Col. Force, who printed 
them together in his Archives. 

I made the same discovery in a de- 
tached letter about Daniel Kissam (MS. 
journal xxvil, 23, and xxxv. 563), which 
escaped the Argus-eye of the state ar- 
chivist, who prints only half of it in his 
Rev. Papers, Vol. I, p. 258. Both por- 
tions of it were printed together in my 
Rev. Incids. of Queens County, p. 48. 

HENRY ONDERDONK, JR. 


SIR JOHN BURGOYNE’S GRAND. DAUGH- 
TER ON THE BATTLE-FIELD OF SARATOGA. 
—“Rev. James L. Spurgeon, brother 
of the famous preacher of England, with 
his wife, arrived at Saratoga, Tuesday. 
Mrs, Spurgeon is a grand-daughter of 
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Burgoyne, who capitulated at Saratoga 
in 1777, and one object of their visit to 
Saratoga was to see the historic battle 
ground. Wednesday they went over it, 
having the good fortune to be accom- 
panied by Mr. William L. Stone, the 
historian of the Burgoyne campaign, 
who was staying at Saratoga. Mrs. 
Spurgeon is the daughter of Sir John 
Burgoyne, distinguished in the Crimean 
war and a son of him who surrendered 
to our arms a hundred years ago. She 
was greatly pleased by her visit to the 
scene of her ancestor’s famous battle, 
and carried away with her asa memento 
of the place an Indian arrow head, 
found by Mr. Stone near the spot where 
Gen. Burgoyne received three bullets, 
two of them entering his hat and one 
piercing his waistcoat. Mr. Stone also 
presented her with a copy of his inter- 
esting and complete monograph on the 
Burgoyne campaign.” — Zxtract from 
Saratoga newspaper, September, 1879. 

The readers of the Magazine will 
remember the exhaustive account of the 
battle, prepared by Mrs. Ellen Hardin 
Walworth for the May (1877) number. 
This interesting paper has been reprinted 
with the addition of a large map of the 
third Saratoga period of the Burgoyne 
campaign, and is now the accepted guide- 
book to Saratoga and its vicinity. 


It was with this book and map in 
hand that the grand-daughter of Bur- 
goyne went over the ground. 

EDITOR. 


OLD NEW YORK TAVERNS.—An inter- 
esting and quaintly illustrated article in 
Scribner’s Monthly for September, 1879, 
the author of which seems anxious to 
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know something more of our old inns 
and taverns, tempts me to add one item 
to the general fund. 

I find in the will of Philip Van Cort- 
landt that he left to his son two houses, 
“fronting the City Dock in the Dock 
Ward, within the same city, one known 
by the name of the “Coffee House,” 
and the other, the “ Fighting Cocks,” 
now in the possession of David Cox and 
James Napier.” This will was made in 
1746. Philip was the grandfather of 
Colonel Philip Van Cortlandt, the roy- 
alist officer, whose monument Mr. Jen- 
nings saw at Hailsham, Sussex county, 
England. Colonel Philip Van Cort- 
landt was the great-grandfather of the 
present Lord Elphinstone, and an an- 
cestor of many descendants in the fe- 
male line, all his sons having died with- 
out male issue. Philip Van Cortlandt 
was the great-grandfather of Pierre Van 
Cortlandt, present proprietor of the Van 
Cortlandt Manor House at Croton Land- 
ing. 

Croton Landing. 


” 


eae Ve KC. 


Reference has already been made in 
the Magazine (III., 635) to the “ Fight- 
ing Cocks” Tavern, in a reply by our 
well-known antiquary, Colonel Devoe, to 
a query concerning the first use of fire- 
engines in New York. The indirect 
notice quoted by the Colonel from the 
New York Gazette of May 9, 1737, is, 
we believe, the only mention which oc- 
curs of it in our old papers. The house 
is there described as next door to the 
Exchange Coffee House, but the keep- 
er’s name is not given. In 1750 “ An- 
drew Ramsay, innkeeper near the Ex- 
change,” who the year before had kept 
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a house near the Long Bridge, adver- 
tised “that he had opened the Exchange 
Coffee House, next door to where Mr. 
Cox lately kept it.” In 1754 David Cox 
is to be found at his house, next door to 
the King’s Arms Tavern, and opposite 
the Royal Exchange, where he adver- 
tised for sale “ an assortment of English 
The innkeepers of old New 


hairs.” 
York were a restless set, and kept the 
columns of the newspapers full of their 
migrations. The houses named in the will 
of Philip Van Cortlandt above quoted 
were apparently adjoining. The name 
of Napier as a tavern keeper we do not 
remember to have seen. 

The query in the Magazine (II., 5co) 
concerning the royalist Colonel Philip 
Van Cortlandt, whose monument Mr. 
Jennings mentioned in his “ Field Paths 
and Green Lawns,” called out a reply 
(III., 380), in which it is stated tha: 


the royalist Philip was a cousin of the 

famous Brigadier-General Philip Van 

Cortlandt of the Continental Army. 
EDITOR. 
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THE ROGERENES, — Can any one of 
your readers contribute information in 
regard to a queer sect known asthe Rog- 
erenes? The following is from a Boston 
newspaper of June 28, 1762: ‘‘ We hear 
from New London that on Thursday 
last died there Mr. Ebenezer Bolles of 
that Town, a wealthy Trader, esteemed 
a very honest and hospitable Man. The 
Occasion of his Death was as follows: 
A few Days before he had been cutting 
some Vines or Bushes, which were of a 
noxious Quality, whereby he was poi- 
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soned, and his Body swelled to a great 
Degree; but being of the Sect called 
by the Name of Rogerenes, who forbid 
the Use of Means in Sickness, he would 
neither allow a Physician to ‘be near 
him, nor the most simple Medicine ad- 
ministered. Just before he departed 
this Life, when in great Pain, he seemed 
desirous of some Help, but the Brethren 
and Sisters of the same Profession would 
not allow it, lest he should deny the 
Faith.” PETERSFIELD. 


INDIAN SEER.— This day is published, 
2s. 6d., The Seer; or the “American 
Prophecy. <A Poem, being the Second 
Sight of that eminent Ohio Man, or In- 
dian Seer, . 

OOMIANOUSKI PITTIWANTI- 
PAW. Inthe year one thousand five 
hundred and eighty-eight. 

Our Senators 
Cheat the deluded people with a shew 
Of Liberty which yet they ne’er must taste of : 
All that bear this are villains, and one 
Not to rouse up at the great call of Nature 
And check the growth of these domestic spoilers, 
That make us slaves, and tell us ’tis our Charter. 

Otway. 

Printed for Harrison and Co., No. 13 
Paternoster row, and sold by all other 
booksellers in Great Britain and Ireland. 
[1779]. — Upcott's American Clippings, 
Vol. V., 391. 

Can any one inform me what manner 
of book this is? IuLus. 

BosTON MIXED DANCES.—After (the 
sermon on Mr. Cobbett’s death, Nov. 
12, 1685) the Ministers of this Town 
Come to the Court and complain against 
a Dancing Master, who seeks to set up 
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here,,and hath Mixt Dances, and his 
time of Meeting is Lecture-Day ; and 
’tis reported he should say that by one 
Play he could teach more Divinity than 
Willard or the Old Testament. Mr. 
Moodey said ’twas not time for N. E. 
to dance. Mr. Mather struck at the 
Root speaking against mixt Dances.— 
Sewalls Diary. Can any one of your 
readers describe a mixed dance of this 
period ? TERPSYCHORE. 


REV. JONAS CLARK.—Did not Rev. 
Jonas Clark, who lived at the old Han- 
cock House at the time of the battle of 
Lexington, preach several sermoiis, in 
the old White Church on the Common, 
upon the anniversary of that battle? If 
so, where can the sermons be found ? 

Ogsdensburg. R. W. Jupson. 


HospokEN.—Was Hoboken an island 
at the time of Hendrick Hudson’s dis- 
covery of the North River ? P. Q. 


REPLIES 
THE TORY BALLADS OF THE REVOLU- 
TION.—(III., 636.) The writer of a note 
in the October number of the Magazine 
does not seem to be aware that nearly 
all the verses of this class have been 
published. Many of them are contained 
in Moore’s “Songs and Ballads of the 
American Revolution,” where may be 
found “The Trip to Cambridge.” 
‘* When Congress sent great Washington, 
All clothed with power and breeches, 


To meet old Britain’s warlike sons, 
And make some rebel speeches,” 


The principal authority on this subject, 
however, is “The Loyalist Poetry of 
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the Revolution,” privately printed in 
1857, by Winthrop Sargent and J. Fran- 
cis Fisher, from the originals in their 
possession. 

This book is exceedingly scarce, cop- 
ies of it (with the “Suppressed tag”) 
being eagerly sought for by collectors. 
The one in the library of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society, which I saw 
in 1876, was presented to the Society by 
the authors, 

Mr. Sargent in 1860 published a sup- 
plementary volume, “The Loyal Verses 
of Joseph Stansbury and Dr. Jonathan 
Odell,” forms volume VI. of 
Munsell’s Historical Series. 


which 
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LONGEVITY IN THE COLoNIES.—(III., 
694.) In reference to this query,I will 
say that the average of fifty-six signers 
of the Declaration at their death was 
sixty-five years. Eight lived to be sev- 
enty and upwards, ten attained the age 
of eighty and over, and John Adams, 
William Ellery and Francis Lewis were 
over ninety, while Charles Carroll, the 
last survivor, was ninety-four. 

The average age of the fourteen New 
England delegates was seventy-five. 

I think the same will hold good as to 
the thirty-three members of the First 
Continental Congress that met at Car- 
penter’s Hall, and who were not in the 
Congress July 4, 1776; Patrick Henry 
dying at sixty-three, Washington at 
sixty-eight and Charles Thompson, so 
long Secretary to the Congress, at nine- 
ty-four. R. M. Jupson. 

Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Ropert rR. LivincsTon.—(III., 694.) 
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In “Clermont or Livingston Manor,” 
by Thomas Streatfield Clarkson, Cler- 
mont, N. Y., 1869, p. 54, mention is 
made that Robert R. Liviigston was one 
of the committee to draft the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and page 56, 
“Philip Livingston, Judge Livingston’s 
cousin, was one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, and Rob- 
ert R., although one of its chief advo- 
cates and framers, was prevented from 
signing, being called home to attend to 
duties in New York in the Provincial 
Congress, of which he was a member. 
So he had not the good fortune to place 
his signature to that instrument. He thus 
lost the opportunity of being enrolled 
in popular biographies as ‘one of the 
signers.’ ” 

Hudson, N. Y. 

PickEeTING.—(III., 760.) John Smith 
Hanna’s Life of Captain Samuel Dewees, 
page 238, contains an account of this 
barbarous punishment : 

“Our officers had a whipping post 
erected on the centre of the parade 
ground. Near to the foot of the post a 
wooden peg was drove into the ground, 
the top of which stuck out of the ground 
about ten or twelve inches, and was as 
sharp as the tip of a person’s middle 
finger. Sometimes the soldiers, after 
being flogged, were made to stand on 


A. MunNGco. 


the tip or point of this peg ten or fifteen 
minutes each, with one foot, and it bare, 
the other foot raised up and held in one 
hand, whilst the other hand would be 
This was. 
IuLus. 


tied up to the whipping post. 
called ‘ picketing.’” 


GROANING BEER.—(III., 694.) Oc- 
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tober 23, 1879, I visited Robert Hunter, 
aged 87, of the Scotch-Irish stock who 
peopled Bald Eagle Valley in 1769. He 
said, when a boy an old man named 
Billy Underwood invited him and some 
others down to his house to spend an 
evening and “crack awhile;” that is, 
have a talk; and Billy’s wife, a good 
old Irish woman, among other accom- 
plishments, bragged that in the old 
“counthry”” she was a good woman at 
a“ Karian ;” that is, following the bier 
to do the crying. It occurred to me 
that “Groaning Beer’ was the solace 
Sewell furnished the /ensive train that 
followed his wife to her long home. 
Bellefonte, Pa. Deke oases 


” 


I have never seen Sewall’s Diary, and 
of course my first reply was meant for 
a joke; but my uncle, Dr. William Ir- 
vine Wilson (father of the wife of Ex- 
Governor A. G. Curtin), who is now in 
his eighty-seventh year, and very active 
and bright for all that, now sitting in 
my office, and is as good as an Irish 
dictionary, tells me that his teacher, 
Rev. Thomas Hood, told him seventy 
years ago that “groaning beer” was 
“the beer brewed for a woman in her 
and for her attending 
friends to rejoice over a safe delivery.” 
He also says that Kenian was the Irish 
for crying at a funeral, not Karian, as I 
had it. “Shedost” they used as we 
say “ good health,”’ when they tossed off 


accouchement, 


a glass of whiskey. 
Bellefonte. Joun Bvair Linn. 
“Medicus” notes Sewall’s reference 

to “brewing his wife’s groaning beer,” 

and asks if this was an old style “ cau- 


dle.” . It requires but a slight degree of 

familiarity with the works of Scott and 

Burns to enable one to give an answer. 

The “groaning malt” was the liquor 

invariably provided for a lying-in or a 

christening. J. Muir, M. D. 
Pierrepont Manor, N. Y. 


MouRNING WOMEN.—(III., 451.) The 
query made is not answered by W. H. 
In vur own time women have been seen 
bearing the tassels of the pall, but they 
were not “mourning women” in the 
sense that Sewall described them. They 
were not official mourners—in other 
words, female mourners paid to serve 
on the occasion, as is still the fashion 
with male mourners in Holland. The 
query remains unanswered. Can no 
New Englander certify to the habits of 
his ancestors ? HisrToricus. 

Macomps’s pam. —(III., 449.) Mr. 
Robert Macomb, the gentleman after 
whom this former structure across the 
Harlem was named, and whose old tide 
mill was at King’s Bridge, near his fine 
residence there, was not a soz of Major 
General Alexander Macomb, as inad- 
vertently stated, but a drother, and 
probably pretty near him in age. In 
Bolton’s History of the County of 
Westchester, published in 1848, “a 
beautiful painting by Waldo” of the 
General is spoken of as seen in one of the 
rooms of the Kingsbridge house, then 
occupied by “the widow of Robert Ma- 
comb.” This good lady is pleasantly 
remembered by a venerable friend of 
ours in the vicinity, who, some forty 


years ago, being on public work at the 
bridge, was often invited to a hospitable 
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‘bowl of bread and milk” at her ta- 
ble. Mr. Edick also informs us that the 
ruins of the lower water gates at the 
mill are still visible. These and those 
at the dam were designed to shut in the 
ebbing tides in both directions, so as to 
preserve a continuous water-power for 
use at King’s Bridge. We also learn 
from another source that Mr. Robert 
Macomb, either when repairing or in- 
specting his dam, met with an accident, 
which eventually occasioned his death. 
Our oldest Knickerbocker resident in 
these parts, one of the original Out- 
ward families and estates on Manhattan 
Island of the seventeenth century, Isaac 
M. Dyckman, Esq, recalls Mr. Macomb 
as “aman of great culture and fascin- 
ating manners.” And a very aged lady, 
who has lived long near King’s Bridge, 
has a delightful memory of him as a 
gentleman, whose politeness and kind 
recognition of his neighbors won the 
hearts of all. 

General Alexander Macomb fad a 
a son (see Drake’s Biographical Dic- 
tionary), who, if we mistake not, was a 
commodore in the U. S. Navy during 
the war of the Rebellion. Alexander 
Macomb, the father of the General and 
Robert Macomb, was the son of John, 
from Ireland, who established himself 
in this city in 1742. This son, Alexan- 
der, amassed a fortune at Detroit in the 
fur trade. There he married, and there 
the General was born in 1782. Re- 
turning to New York shortly, after this 
Alexander built for his own residence the 
large double brick house, 39 Broadway, 
which was obtained for General Wash- 
ington during the second session of the 
First Congress, and which he liked so 
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much. 


Many years later it was noted 

as “ Bunker’s Mansion House.” 
Alexander Macomb represented the 

city of New York, 1787-8, in the State 


Legislature. During the war of 1812 
he is said to have furnished five or six 
sons for his country’s service—a truly 
patriotic record, which, in connection 
with the distinguished military exploits 
and accomplishments of the Major- 
General, entitle the name of Macomb 
to along and honorable historical re- 
membrance. W. #H. 


JOHN sHREVE.—(III., 564.) The fol- 
lowing statement of the military career 
of Lieut. Shreve will be found on page 
93 of “The Officers and Men from 
New Jersey in the Revolutionary War.” 
It differs slightly from the statement in 
his interesting paper of revolutionary 
reminiscences : 

“Shreve, John, Ensign, Captain Breas- 
ley’s Company, Second Battalion, First 
Establishment, July 25, 1776; Ensign, 
Captain Lawrie’s Company, Second Bat- 
talion, Second Establishment, Novem- 
ber 29, 1776 ; Ensign, Captain Hollins- 
head's Company, ditto, February 5,1777; 
Second Lieutenant, ditto, November 1, 
1777 ; Ensign, Second Regiment ; Lieu- 
tenant, ditto, to date, February 3, 1779; 
resigned.” 


Brownsville, Pa. H. E. H. 





DE LA NEUVILLE.—(IIL., 316, 456, 
694.) On page 365 of the Magazine, 
mention is made of Colonel, later Briga- 
dier-General de la Neuville, in the list of 
French officers who served in America 
prior to the treaties between France and 
the United States, made by Hilliard 
d’Auberteuil, in 1782. EDITOR. 
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(Publishers of Historical Works wishing Notices, will address the Editor, with 
Copies, Box 100, Station D—N. Y. Post office.) 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNI- 
TED STATES, FROM THE FIRST DISCOVERY OF 
THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE BY THE NORTH- 
MEN, TO THE END OF THE FIRST CENTURY 
OF THE UNION OF THE STATES. Preceded 
by a sketch of the pre-historic period, and the 
age of the Moundbuilders, By WILLIAM 
CULLEN BRYANT and SYDNEY Howarpb 
GAY. Fully illustrated. Vol. III. Royal 
8vo, pp. 655. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
New York, 1879. 


The preceding volumes of this already stand- 
ard history were noticed, in their order of pub- 
lication, in 1877 and 1878 (Mag. I, 455, II, 701). 
The present is of more direct interest than 
either, extending into the period of the revolu- 
tion, which is now receiving close examination 
and attentive treatment in monographic papers; 
the most satisfactory form of historical disquisi- 
tion. The editors must not, therefore, be sur- 
prised to find their present work the subject of 
some criticism. Of the general excellency of 
the workmanship too much can hardly be said, 
Its arrangement is perfect, the style full of 
variety, compact in statement, graceful in narra- 
tive, charming in description, and always clear 
and unmistakable in language. It has a table 
of important dates, a well arranged index, and 
as is claimed on the title page, is fully illus- 
trated, Itis questionable whether the modern 
fashion of illustrating historical works with 
sketches from fancy is desirable, but such charge 
does not hold against a book professedly intended 
asa popular history. The paper, typography 
and press work are excellent in their kind. 

The twenty-four chapters cover a field rich in 
material and not yet wholly gleaned. It opens 
at an interesting period in the history of New 
York ; the recall of Andros and the passage by 
the Assembly of the declaration of rights of 
1633, the famous Charter of Liberties and 
Privileges, which remained the political frame 
or constitution of the colony until the revo- 
lution. Close upon this the story of the re- 
sistance of Leisler and its tragic end. A second 
chapter takes up in turn the administrations of the 
Royal Governors under William and Mary; the 
demoralization under Fletcher, when New York 
was a ‘‘ nest of pirates,” the amusing and ineffi- 
catious effort of the reformer, Bellomont, to 
suppress piracy by organizing a joint stock com- 
pany to pursue the pirates and divide the spoil. 
Bellomont seems to have been more sentimental 
than practical in his ideas of government. His 


successor, Lord Cornbury, a cousin of Queen 
Anne, was an eccentric character. He was wont 
to dress as a woman, and appear in this costume 
in the streets of New York. Without moral 
sense he was at the same time a bigot in reli- 
gion and intolerant in politics. These were fol- 
lowed by Lovelace, Inguldsby and Hunter in the 
government of New York. During the admin- 
istration of Hunter the war with France was 
brought to a successful termination, and the 
first dismemberment of her great American em- 
pire, which she delighted to call “la Nouvelle 
France,’’ was effected In the treaty of Utrecht, 
by the cession of Port Royal (Nova Scotia), On 
the retirement of Hunter in 1719, he was suc- 
ceeded by Burnet, who did not rise above that 
happy mediocrity with which it has always been 
the policy of England to favor her English- 
speaking colonies. 

After New York the other colonies are taken 
up in turn. Virginia, from the close of 
Berkeley’s administration till the arrival of 
Dinwiddie, and Maryland, under the mild and 
equitable rule of the gentle Baltimore, take up 
the third chapter, and in their turn the Caro- 
linas ; New England, from the abrogation of her 
independence, and her conversion into a Royal 
province by the charter brought home by Sir 
William Phipps; in her opposition to the cen- 
tralizing schemes of Lord Bellomont, her bound- 
ary quarrel with Rhode Island over the terms 
of the Winthrop patent, the artful persistence of 
Dudley in his personal rule and detestation of 
chartered rights, which destroyed the country 
as a residence for ‘‘lawyers and gentlemen,” 
has a careful record. In this chapter the 
reader will pause with pleasure over a charming 
description of the remnant of the Narragansett 
Indians at Westerly, who still preserve their 
tribal government under the mild rule and fos- 
tering care of the State. 

Next in order comes the history of Georgia, 
from its projection in 1717 by Montgomery as 
the Margravate of Azilia, with a curious plan of 
the proposed principality laid out in a grand 
territorial square, with divisions and sub- 
divisions in the same geometric manner; the 
pilatial mansion of the Margrave in the 
centre, and each proprietor on a square of his 
own. Needless to say that this plan was 
not successful. In 1732 it was settled by Ogle- 
thorpe with a ship load of emigrants, and named 
Georgia for the King, George II. The beauti- 
ful city of Savannah was laid on his symmetrical 
plan, the success of which, perhaps, owed some- 
thing to the fanciful idea of the Margrave. 
The liberal spirit of the colony attracted to it a 
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varied emigration. The Salzburgers, descend- 
ants of the Waldenses, driven from their homes 
by religious persecution, were here warmly wel- 
comed with their industry and their Bibles, and 
alloted lands on the Savannah. ‘They were 
joined by others of the Lutheran faith and a 
body of Moravians in 1735, who came over on a 
voyage called the Great Embarkation. The 
proximity of the Spaniards in Florida, and of 
the formidable Greek Indians prevented much 
growth, until the cession of Florida to England 
treed her from the presence of one of these 
dangerous neighbors, and left her room for 
undisturbed development. 

Chapter VIL recites a more familiar theme ; 
Pennsylvania, from the return of Penn to “ the 
American Desart,” as he called his colony on 
his embarkation. The colony was not nineteen 
years old, he had not seen it for fifteen years, 
but he found that his desert had blossomed like 
the rose. The province contained more than 
twenty thousand inhabitants, Philadelphia, the 
city of Brotherly Love, above two thousand 
houses, generally three stories high, and many 
curious wharves. Here again one pauses with de- 
light over the pleasing description of the Quaker 
City, and of Pennsburg Manor, the spacious 
estate of the Governor, on the Delaware River, 
with its avenue of poplars and terraced banks, 
its lawns, its gardens, abounding with native 


and imported fruits and shrubs and flowers, and 
the delicately drawn picture of Hannah Penn, 
cradling her child in simple elegance in one 
of the spacious rooms within, while in the 
great hall, about long tables, whites and Indians 
clustered to partake of the perennial hospitality 


and never-failing cheer. On the closing pages 
Benjamin Franklin makes his appearance. In 
1728 he was concerned in the establisment of 
the “ Pennsylvania Gazette,” a famous and long- 
lived journal. In 1732 he published the first 
edition of Poor Richard’s Almanac, and in 1744 
founded the Philantrophical Society. Pennsyl- 
vania at this time begins to merge her history 
into that of the union of the colonies. Even 
the Quakers were preparing for defence. 
Chapter VIII, ‘‘New England and the 
French,” including the romantic period of its 
history, the siege of Louisburg, which with the 
heroic individuality of doughty Pepperrell, reads 
more like an old Viking song than a page of 
plain New England story, the visit of George 
Whitefield to America, and his progress through 
the country preaching to thousands, reviving 
the slumbering embers of the Puritanic fire, and 
awakening an emotional religion, the influence 
of which is yet felt in the camp meetings of our 
own day. As in the preceding chapter on 
Pennsylvania, the forthcoming volume is fore- 
shadowed in the mad attempt of Commodore 
Knowles to press Americans into the British ser- 
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vice. This was attempted in Boston in 1747, 
Every officer of Knowles’ fleet who was on shore 
was seized by the people and held as a hostage 
for the return of the kidnapped men, ‘The 
Commodore threatened to bombard the town, 
History does not record the negotiations ; only 
this, when the fleet sailed she carried no Boston 
Boy. 

Still another chapter on New York is necessary 
to bring her history down in even march with 
that of her sister colonies, In Chapter IX. the 
administration of Cosby and his controversy 
with Van Dam,who represented the popular party, 
comprising all the plain people but not without a 
mingling of powertul families, who were divided 
into two camps, religion being the dividing line. 
The gifts of the crown were in the hands of the 
British officials and theiradherents, the Delanceys, 
who held the offices high and low of the colony ; 
these were all high churchmen. The popular party 
on the other hand represented the great body of 
the people, and at their head the dissenter families 
of Morris, Livingston and Alexander, all of which 
held vast estates and were strongly national, 
This was the period when Delancey brought 
Zenger to trial for newspaper libel and was igno- 
miniously defeated in his triumphant acquit- 
tal; at this time also was the strange, popular 
delusion known as the negro plot to burn the 
city—the negroes were then numerous in New 
York; many of them native Africans fresh 
robbed from their homes ; one must have lived 
in a West India Island to understand the terror 
of a negro plot. In New York also, as in Penn- 
sylvania and Massachusetts, the troubles of the 
colonies were culminating ; here they took the 
phase of a bitter contest between Clinton the 
royal Governorand the Assembly. They resented 
his dictation, his policy was thwarted, his sup- 
plies denied, and when he called out the city 
troops to march to the frontier, they refused to 
obey even the King’s orders unless an act of the 
Assembly were passed for the purpose, which 
justifies his opinion of their “republican prin- 
ciples.” He was superseded in 1753. : 

Chapters X., XT., XII. relate the incident of 
the French War (the seven years’ war), from the 
southward movement of the French through the 
Alleghany Valley and their entrenchment at 
Venango on territory claimed by the Ohio Com- 
pany in the fall of 1753 until the fall of Quebec 
in 1759; continuing with the conspiracy of Pon- 
tiac, who endeavored to combine all the Indian 
tribes from the Ottawa to the Lower Mississippi 
against the whites. 

Chapters XIII,, XIV. and XV. continue the 
account of the alienation from England, the end 
of colonial rule and the beginning of war. 

Chapters XVI, to XXII. are respectively en- 
titled, the Siege of Boston ; the Northern Cam- 
paign of 1775; Opening of the Campaign of 1776; 
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Declaration of Independence; Loss of Long Is- 
land and New York ; the New Jersey Campaign, 
and the Campaign in Pennsylvania, ‘Throughout 
these chapters a lucid narrative style is sustained, 
but here, as was indicated in the outset of this 
notice, criticism has fullest play. For our own 
part, we are not content with the manner in 
which the non-importation agreements of 1765 
are alluded to. ‘hey were laughed at indeed by 
the royal Governors in their delusion, although 
as the author says, ‘‘ they were so powerful as to 
govern the whole course of the years’s trade and 
were sufficient to appall some of the largest 
manufacturing houses in England.” But they 
were of more consequence than this; had they 
been maintained by all the colonies with the 
same fidelity that they were maintained in New 
York, they were sufficient, such were the words 
of Lord North, to have secured compliance with 
all the demands of the colonies. Nor yet are 
we satisfied with the omission to give the honor 
to New York of having originated this formid- 
able merchant - league against oppressions ; 
this was done at Burns’ Tavern (which stood 
on the site later occupied by the City Hotel), on 
the 31st October, 1765, a week before any action 
was taken at Philadelphia, and more than a 
month before these two were followed by Boston. 

We are glad to see that the author has discard- 
ed the sensational account of the tea party with 
its Indian disguises, We notice, also, two errors 
in New York localities. It is true they have had 
a certain amount of credence, but are now 
known by all local historians to be errors. A 
cut is give with the legend: ‘“ Burns’ Coffee 
House opposite Bowling Green, Headquarters of 
the Sons of Liberty.” George Burns, who kept the 
“King’s Head Tavern at the White Hall,” moved 
to the Province Arms in 1763. Here in the long 
room the non-importation agreement was signed 
in 1765. The Sons of Liberty met at the long 
room of the tavern of Abraham Montagne, in the 
fields, opposite the liberty pole. He moved here 
in 1769, taking the house occupied by Edward 
Bardin, under the sign of ‘‘The King’s Arms.” 
Here the repeal of the Stamp act was celebrated 
in 1774, with a dinner and toasts. Equally mis- 
taken is the statement that the ‘‘Old Town 
Headquarters” was the Kennedy House, No. 
I Broadway. There is no evidence that Wash- 
ington ever had his headquarters there and abun- 
dant proof that he did not. In 1776 it was used 
asa barracks for the troops, and a very dirty place 
it was, if contemporaneous accounts may be 
credited. These are small matters, but they 
should be corrected. 

More grave are the errors in the story of the 
Burgoyne campaign, to which Chapter XXII. is 
entirely devoted. It is easy to say of Gates 
“‘that he was a better politician than soldier ;” 
but it would be difficult to maintain such rash 
words. The military capacities of Gates were 
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amply recognized by Washington as well as by 
Congress. ‘The series of movements which ter- 
minated in the capitulation of Burgoyne, were 
marked by strategy of the first order and 
crowned with entire success, It is amazing to 
read the account of the steady holding of his 
impregnable position by Gates, while, to use the 
author’s own words, “ta net was forming about 
the enemy which they must break through at one 
end or the other or be captured ;” and again that 
‘Gates followed the enemy, making such dispo- 
sition as to surround them’’—a net which was 
prepared by the order of Gates himself, as may be 
seen by an examination of his unpublished papers 
in the N. Y. Historical Society, aud yet read such 
an opinion of Gates’ ‘‘ military capacities,” as 
has been quoted, and the final words of the 
chapter that ‘‘Congress presented to Gates a 
medal for completing the work which others had 
begun, and made possible if not inevitable.” It 
is a matter of well known history that until 
Gates took command no efforts had been 
made to prevent Burgoyne’s advance to Al- 
bany after he crossed the Hudson; that the 
impregnable position of Bemus Heights, the key 
of the country, was selected by Gates and Kos- 
iusco after Schuyler had been removed by Con- 
gress from command, a removal which he him- 
self later wrote was not only justifiable but 
necessary (see Mag. III, 760); that Gates held 
firmly to this position, awaiting the attack of 
Burgoyne, while taking measures to destroy 
his line of communication with Canada, and 
cut off his supplies. Not less glaring is the 
erroneous Statement that at the battle of the 
tgth, Arnold was on the field, to which there is 
the direct contrary evidence quoted by Bancroft, 
the words of Arnold himself in his letter of 
complaint to Gates, and the positive statement 
of Livingston in his letter to Washington. 

The concluding chapter, XXIV, is entitled 
the ‘Alliance with France,” (a consequence of 
Gates’ victory) and the rejection of the ‘‘ Pro- 
posals for Peace,” and closes with the stirring 
tale of the capture of the Serapis by the Bon- 
Homme Richard, the happy beginning of a long 
series of naval victofies over the superior marine 
of the Mistress of the Seas, 

This celebrated action was fought off Flam- 
borough Ilead, on the coast of Yorkshire, on the 
22d September, 1778. The Richard was con- 
sorted by the Alliance and Pallas, the Serapis 
by the Countess of Scarborough. ‘The fight be 
gan at an hour after sunset, under a full moon. 
After a hot contest at close quarters the Countess 
of Scarhorough struck to the Pallas and the Ser- 
apis tothe Richard. Jones took his prizes into 
Holland, 

We heartily commend this volume as an ad- 
mirable contribution to our historic literature. 
It deserves its name, and will long stand as the 
popular history of the country. 
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RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL TRACTS 
No. 6. THr CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF 
THE BATTLE OF RHODE ISLAND, AT PorRTS- 
MOUTH, R. I., AuGustT 29, 1878, 4to, pp. 
118. SIpNEY S. Riper. Providence, 1878. 


This historical tract comprises accounts of the 
battle of Rhode Island by writers of three of the 
four nationalities engaged in the conflict—the 
American, the German and the English—and an 
2x post facto opinion of Lafayette to the effect 
that the capture of the British garrison at 
Newport would have terminated the American 
war. 

The centennial anniversary of the battle was 
celebrated on the 29th August, 1878, on the 
scene of the conflict. The oration, in which will 
be found the American account above referred to, 
was delivered by Samuel G. Arnold. In it the 
antecedent events which led to the purpose of 
the allied forces to carry the post by assault or 
siege, the arrival of a superior British fleet, the sea- 
fight and storm which followed it, the withdrawal 
of the French fleet, the consequent abandon- 
ment of the attack by the Americans left 
to their own resources, their retreat, and the 
battle bravely and successfully fought with the 
British forces, which marched out to attack the 
withdrawing columns. Every incident of the ac- 
tion is graphically told. The careful reader 
will notice that Mr. Arnold, while he records 
the complaint of the Americans of the sailing 
of the French fleet for Boston, does not use one 
word of condemnation of that withdrawal. He 
says, however, that Lafayette endeavored to 
dissuade d’Estaing from withdrawing. He adds 
that Lafayette refused to sign the protest which 
the American officers drew up against the with- 
drawal, 

In a note, entitled ‘‘ Conversations with T.a- 
fayette,” which is included in the volume, La- 
fayette is stated to have said to Mr. Zachariah 
Allen of Providence, who was one of the town 
committee to receive him on his visit in 1824: 
‘* My most earnest entreaties for him (d’Estaing) 
to stay only a short time to finish the conquest 
of the British army were all in vain.” The ac- 
curacy of the statement, so far as Mr. Allen is 
concerned, is unquestionable ; but whether La- 
fayette was correct in his memory of the event 
is not so certain, Nothing appears in his corre- 
spondence to show that he censured the with- 
drawal, disappointed though he may have been ; 
and, on the other hand, the very best modern au- 
thority on the history of the French marine, M. 
Chevalier, entertains a very different idea. He 
says that, on the return of the French fleet on 
the 20th August from their conflict with Ad- 
miral Howe, “the Marquis of Lafayette hur- 
ried on board the Languedoc to carry to the 
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Count d’Estaing the news of the arrival” at New 
York of the larger part of Lord Byron’s squad. 
ron of thirteen vessels, which had left Plymouth 
in pursuit of the French fleet. The superiority of 
the English fleet was now so great that d'Estaing 
did not feel himself safe even in the port of 
Boston, except uncer the guns of the batteries 
he had erected at George and Nantasket Isl- 
ands. It needs more than the recollection of 
Lafayette in 1824, to establish the fact that he 
did so foolish a thing as to counsel the French 
Admiral to remain in Newport to be blockaded 
by sea and land; the more, as the French 
officers were unanimous in their counsel that it 
was their duty to withdraw. The last word on 
this subject has not yet been said. 

General J. Watts de Veyster contributes a 
translation of the operations in Rhode Island 
from the Hessian accounts, given by Max Von 
Eelking. In addition, there is a letter from 
Major-General Pigot, the British post com- 
mander, to Sir Henry Clinton ; the Report of 
Major-General Sullivan, and an account of the 
conduct of the black regiment in the battle. 


MARY WIIITE—MRS. ROBERT MORRIS. 

An Address delivered by request at Sophia’s 
Harford Co, 
Maryland, June 7th, 1377, on the occasion of 


Dairy, near Perrymansville, 


the reinterment of the remains of Colonel 
Thomas White, before a reunion of his de- 
scendants, Halls, Whites, By 
CHARLES HENRY Hart.  8vo. Philadelphia, 
[1879.] 


This is an elegant edition of one hundred 
copies of the article which appeared, under the 
same. title, in the * Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography,” and is graced by an ad- 
mirably executed steel portrait of Mrs, Morris 
after ‘Trumbull’s portrait. Mr. Hart is well 
known for his pleasing contributions to family 
history, one of the most grateful occupations to 
which a gentleman of education can devote 
his leisure. The materials for such monographs 
are now jealously guarded by their custodians, 
and it requires discretion and sympathy to draw 
them from their treasure houses. Mr. Hart, 
we understand, is still devoting himself to 
the study of the Financier of the revolution, 
Robert Morris, and this sketch of his accom- 
plished and patriotic wife is but a chapter of the 
more important work which is to follow, The 
public success and private reverses of the career 
of Morris are well known. Can anything be more 
beautiful than the passage in the obituary of the 
wife, which records her enjoyment “ without 
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arrogance of the wealth and the honors of the 
early and the middle years of his life,” and her 
endurance “without repining of the privations 
incident to the reverses of his fortune towards 
the close of it.” 

This sketch is full of pleasant relations of 
incidents in the career of the “lovely White,” 
as a contemporary parlor poet described her, in 
which Washington, Jay, Lafayette, the Chevalier 
de la Luzerne and the Prince de Broglie figure. 

In the mass of correspondence of Governor 
Livingston, which Mr. Hart does not appear to 
have seen, there cre several charming letters, 
which passed between the families of the Gov- 
ernor and Mr, Morris, 


COLLECTIONS OF THE OLD COLONY 
HisroricaAL Sociery. Papers read before 
the Society during the year 1878, 8vo, pp. 
70. Published by the Society. Taunton, 


Mass., 1879. 


This, the first collective publication of the 
Old Colony Society, we greet with pleasure and 
satisfaction, The Society was incorporated in 
1853, and has now a membership of three hun- 
dred and sixty-five, a goodly number. Like 
many similar institutions, its slumbering activity 
was aroused in the historic revival of 1876, the 
results of which in this line of inquiry are be- 
ginning to be widely and, it is to be hoped, per- 
manently felt. There is no more sure monitor 
to strict observance of duty by public servants 
than the certain assurance that historv will pre- 
serve the record of their acts, and bring them 
to the bar of public opinion atlast. The papers 
here presented are a Biographical Sketch of 
Samuel White, the first lawyer in Taunton, by 
Arthur M, Alger, and a Sketch of the Pilgrims 
and Puritans of Plymouth and Massachusetts 
Bay, by Rev. Increase N. Tarbox. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE BUFFALO 
HlisroricAL Society, Vol. 1. Nos. 1 to 6. 
January to June, 1879. 8vo, pp. 6,216. BIGE- 
LOW Bros., Publishers, Buffalo, 1879. 


In the September number [III., 586], atten- 
tion was called to the initial January publica- 
tions of the series of the Buffalo Society. Five 
additional numbers have now appeared with 
monthly regularity. They contain respectively 
No, 2, the February number, a paper on Buffalo 
cemeteries, by William Hodge; No. 3, for 





March, the Braves’ Rest, or the Old Seneca 
Mission Cemetery, by William C. Bryant, and 
the Old Black Rock Ferry, by Charles D, Nor- 
ton; No. 4, for April, Preachers, Pedagogues 
and Poets in Buffalo in 1825, by Rev. John C. 
Lord, and Buffalo in 1825, by S. Ball; No. 5, 
for May, Early Reminiscences of Buffalo and 
Vicinity, by James L, Barton, and the Trial and 
Execution of the Three Thayers, by Nathaniel 
Wilgus ; No. 6, for June, the Village of Buffalo 
during the War of 1812, by William Dorsheimer, 
and an Ancient Wreck and Stockade, two papers 
by E. B. Stewart and O, H. Marshall. 

The papers in this collection are selected from 
the archives of the society by a committee, of 
which Mr. O. H. Marshall is the chairman, and 
are published under the editorial supervision of 
the Rev. Albert Bigelow, It is intended to issue 
twelve monthly numbers during the present 
year. So far the papers, as is proper, concern 
Buffalo chiefly, but promises are made of publi- 
cations of a more general nature ; among others, 
Major Norris’ Journal of Sullivan’s Expedition 
of 1779, for July, to be followed by Mr. Mar- 
shall’s paper on the Building and Voyage of the 
Griffin in 1679. She was launched two hundred 
years ago in Lake Erie, the first vessel of con- 
sequence built by white men on the lakes. 

The typography, presswork, paper and edi- 
torial finish leave nothing to be desired. We 
congratulate our good friends of Buffalo on their 
enterprise and trust they may receive the support 
they deserve. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE BUFFALO 
HistoricAL Society, Volt. No. 7. 8vo. 
BIGELOW Bros,, Publishers. July, 1879. 


Major Norris’ JOURNAL OF SULLIVAN'S Ex- 
PEDITION, June to October, 1779, from Orig- 
inal Manuscript in possession of the Socicty. 


This is the timely and welcome contribution 
of the Buffalo Society to the literature of the 
Sullivan expedition, one of the most important 
events in the history of New York. By it the 
famous confederacy which after imposing an un- 
disputed sway over nearly all the Indian tribes 
from the Ohio to the Penobscot, was powerful 
enough to holdin check the extension of the 
whole settlements in the State of New York. 
There are many journals of this campaign, in- 
deed, no part of our revolutionary history called 
into service sO many contemporaneous pens, 
This manuscript was given to the society by the 
Hon. Joseph Williamson, of Belfast, Maine. This 
is not a complete narrative, but extremely valu- 
able as corroborative testimony. 
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HISTORY OF THE TOWN OF HOLLIS, 
New HAMPSHIRE, FROM ITS FIRST SETTLE- 
MENT TO THE YEAR 1879, With many bio- 

graphical sketches of its early settlers, their 

descendants, and other residents. Illustrated 

By SAMUEL T. 
A. WILLIAMS 


with maps and engravings. 

WORCESTER. 8vo, pp. 393. 

& Co, Boston, 1879. 

Mr. Worcester, the author of this history, has 
long been well known to the reading public by 
his contributions of minor articles, on the subject 
he now treats in full, to the periodical publica- 
tions of New England. The old district of 
Dunstable onthe Merrimack and Soughegan riv- 
ers was divided in 1746 into the four townships 
of Dunstable, Hollis, Munson, and Merrimack. 
The charter of Hollis bears the date of April 
3d of that year, Its early history, therefore, is 
that of Dunstable, which was settled, under 
patents of the Plymouth Company, in 1629, and 
chartered as a township by the General Court of 
Massachusetts October 16, 1673, 0. s. It was 
baptized in blood, the terrible war of King 
Philip decimating the border population from 
1675 to 1678, All Dunstable fled before the in- 
vasion save one man, the brave Jonathan Tyng, 
sire of an illustrious line, who stood it out, with 
a few companions, a sentry and watch tower in 
the outpost of a New England settlement. ‘The 
first recorded birth was that of William, son of 
the valiant Jonathan, born April 22, 1679, the 
year after peace had been conquered by the death 
of King Philip. The succeeding years were not 
more quiet, and hardly less dangerous. King 
Willliam’s war, Queen Anne’s war, and Love- 
well’s war are still remembered in tradition and 
ballad, and there are yet to be seen on the 
doors of ancient houses the marks of the toma- 
hawk of the midnight foe. 

The name of Flfollis is supposed to be derived 
—and nothing is more curious than the large 
part that suppositions play in history—from that 
of the Duke of Newcastle, whose family name 
was Holles, or from Thomas Hollis, a distin- 
guished benefactor of Ilarvard College, one of 
whose buildings, dear to the alumni of the pro- 
lific mother, still perpetuates the old name. 
The youth of Hollis were early inured to war. 
They took brave parts as scouts and wards in 
the French and Indian wars of 1744, and sent 
ample contingents to the New Hampshire regi- 
ments, which marched to the conquest of Can- 
ada in the Old French or Seven Years’ War. 
Chapters, full of local and not devoid of gen- 
eral interest, recite the history of the town to 
the breaking out of the revolution. Governed by 
its inhabitants in fown meeting, which Mr. Wor- 
cester calls an original New England invention, 
but is after all but a variety of Athenian democ- 
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racy, pure and simple, Hollis was an excellent 
example of self-government. In 1774, months 
before the battle of Lexington, the people re. 
solved to endeavor to maintain their liberty and 
privileges both civil and sacred, ‘even at the 
risque of their lives,” an undertaking they amply 
performed. On the 19th of April the news 
reaching the town of the march of the British 
Regulars upon Lexington and Concord, one 
hundred minute men under Captain Dow march. 
ed for Cambridge. Part of these and others 
who joined them were with Colonel Prescott at 
Bunker’s Hill. In 1776 Hollis had its quota in 
the New Hampshire regiment under Colonel 
Long, at Ticonderoga; at Whiteplains under 
Colonel Baldwin, and later, in the same year, a 
third regiment under Colonel Gilman, In 1777 
all these regiments participated in the victories 
which Gates won over Burgoyne, As a distinct 
brigade they stood the privations of the winter 
of 1777-8 at Valley Forge and under Colonel 
Citty received the commendations of Washing- 
ton at Monmouth. In 1779 Hollis men enlisted 
in the regiment which Colonel Mooney led to 
Rhode Island, In 1782 the regular ranks being 
again filled, Hollis contributed one man, the 
number wanting to complete her quota, 

A valuable biographical chapter gives sketches 
of someof the Revolutionary officers and soldiers 
of the town. 

The war of 1812 was not popular in New 
England generally, and Hollis shared in the dis- 
approval. It was waged however for sufficient 
cause, and its results established the equality of 
the American flag on every sea. In the late civil 
war the men of Hollis responded with spirit to 
every call; the history of their service has been 
fully written. We cannot follow the elaborate 
historian further, Chapter XXXT. supplies a 
convenient table giving the names of persons 
deceased since the Revolution at ages of, ormore 
than, eighty years, in which we notice three cen- 
tenarians. Chapter XXXII. gives the marriages 
recorded in Dunstable and Hollis, and chapter 
X XXIII. some family registers. Wenotice with 
extreme regret the absence of an index, 


KING'S SECRET ; 
CORRESPONDENCE 


THE BEING 
SECRET oF Louis 
WITH HIS DIPLOMATIC AGENTS, FROM 

1774. By the Duc DE Brocuir., 

volumes, CASSELL, 


THE 
ave 
1752 
Two 
8vo, pp. 399-536. PET- 

TER & GALPIN. London, Paris and New 

York [1579]. 

Sooner or later the secrets of kings, like those 
of minor personages, are sure to come to light. 
It seems to be an invariable law that, either by 
intention or accident, all that is interesting in 
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the history of nations, as in the lives of indi- 
viduals, shall come to the surface, and though 
for a time the waifs may float in an apparently 
purposeless manner, in the end they fall into 
their suitable places in the general mosaic of 
which history is made. So with the original 
documents signed by the hand of Louis XV. 
himself, which are the foundation for this cu- 
rious revelation, Louis XVI. gave directions 
that the written records of what the Duc de 
sroglie calls the ‘‘ strange whim of the King’s 
grandfather,”’ the ‘‘ Secret Affair,” the ‘‘ Secret 
of the King,” should be destroyed ; yet they 
were allowed to remain in the State Archives. 
During the changes of the revolution they had 
strayed from their repository, precisely as in 
1848 letters, throwing light on the question of 
the Spanish marriages, disappeared from the 
Tuileries when Louis Phillipe took flight, and 
were handed about in the city of New York. 
The papers concerning the King’s Secret fell 
into the hands of one Giraud Soulaire, a col- 
lector of documents, who in 1810 offered a vast 
quantity of papers to the Imperial Government. 
The negotiation was not concluded till after his 
death, when the Ministry acquired them from 
his widow for the sum of twenty thousand 
francs. How they came into the hands of Sou- 


laire is not known. 
Before passing to a slight acquaintance of the 


book, one observation of the Duc de Broglie 
may be repeated, because as pertinent to our- 
selves as to his own countrymen. He suggests 
that ‘‘ probably the muniment rooms, not to say 
the garrets of more than one ancient chateau, 
contain historical treasure of great price, hidden 
under the dust of centuries.” This is well 
known to be the case in America, as the results 
of the rummaging among the garrets of our old 
homes since the historical revival of the cen- 
tennial, and the original material printed in the 
pages of this Magazine amply show. We com- 
mend the Duke's remark to all of our readers. 

The degraded condition of the administration 
of French public affairs during the last years of 
Louis XIV. and the reign of his successor is well 
known. Public offices were bought and sold, the 
secrets of the State were at the mercy of the cor- 
rupt courtiers and the favorites of the Monarch. 
Poland from the time of Francis I, had always 
been in a measure an object of special concern 
to French statesmen. The Duke d’Anjou, later 
Henry III, of France, the last of the Valois, 
had worn, though for a brief period, the uncer- 
tain crown. On the death of Jean Sobieski the 
Prince de Conti was elected King, but was not 
even proclaimed. Still later Stanislas Leckinski 
(afterwards the father-in-law of Louis XV.) was 
at first supported, and afterwards deserted by 
France in his struggle with Augustus of Saxony, 
the protegé of Peter the Great. The premature 
decline of Augustus was the occasion of a still 
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furthur intrigue in favor of a French rule, and 
overtures’ were made to Francois de Conti, a 
brilliant scion of the famous house of Condé, 
The business was opened to Louis XV., whose 
consent was readily obtained, on the express 
condition that the project should not be publicly 
avowed, ‘This was the Avng’s Secret. Now an 
ambassador had to be chosen, who should nom- 
inally represent the French Ministry, but in 
reality carry out the covert scheme. This am- 
bassador was the Count de Broglie, who was 
selected by de Conti as the confidant. 

The reign of Louis XIV. was one of magnifi- 
cent and tragic episodes; that of his successor 
more resembled a comic opera in its levity and 
“ inconsequence,” and this is not one of its least 
amusing scenes. It was played with infinite 
seriousness by the hidden actors, but it was 
really nothing more than a play ; it ended in a 
grand tragedy nevertheless. In 1772 Russia, 
Austria and Prussia, whose sovereigns were ter- 
ribly in earnest, divided the spoil. ‘The partition 
of Poland put an end to the fanciful diplomacy 
of France. 

While the student will find but little of grave 
importance in these pages, their perusal will be 
amply repaid by the insight into the character, 
and an understanding of the minute details of 
this wire-pulling court which they present ; and 
will wonder anew that the Bourbons can ever 
dream of again aspiring to the rule of an intelli- 
gent nation like France. 


RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL TRACTS, 

No. 7. THE JOURNAL OF A BRIGADE CHAP- 
LAIN THE CAMPAIGN 
THE UNDER COMMAND 
MAJoR-GENFRAL JOHN SULLIVAN, By the 
Rev. WILLIAM Rocers, D. D. With intro- 
duction and notes by the publisher. 4to, pp. 


136. 

This journal, the publisher states in his note 
is reprinted from the Manufacturers and Farmers 
Journal of Providence. In the fall and winter 
of a portion of it had appeared in the 
American Universal Magazine. What has since 
become of the Mss. is not known. ‘The bio- 
graphical details concerning Dr. Rogers, are 
chiefly compiled from his Ms. notes in the family 
Bible. Dr. Rogers’ connection with Sullivan’s 
army ceased on the 28th August ; the history of 
the remainder of the expedition, and the return 
to Wyoming on the Ist October, are compiled 
from the accounts of contemporary writers by 
Mr. Rider, and in a most satisfactory manner. 

In his introduction to the journal, Mr. Rider 
calls attention to the delay in the conduct of the 
expedition, which is equally charged on Sullivan 
and General James Clinton, The letter of 
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Washington of the 15th Augu t, 1779, to John 
Jay, President of Congress, published in the 
Magazine of American History (iil, 142), must 
be considered in any examination of this ques- 
tion. As we are informed that careful accounts 
of the entire expedition are now in course of 
preparation by competent persons, any final 
opinion on this point may be properly reserved 
for the present. 


CENTENNIAL MEMOIR OF MAJOR- 
GENERAL JOHN SULLIVAN, 1740-1795. 
sented at Independence Hall, July 2d, 1876, 
by THoMAs C, Amory. 
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Reprinted from the 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Bio- 
graphy. 8vo, pp. 17. CoLLtns, Philadelphia, 
1879. 


The soldier of the revolution, whose memoir 
is here presented by one of his kinsmen by de- 
scent, was grandson of Major Philip O’>ullivan 
Beare, an lrish officer of the army which sur- 
rendered at Limeric in 1691, and a son of Dan- 
iel, who, born the year of the surrender, emi- 
grated to America in early manhood, and estab- 
lished himself as a school teacher at Sullivan, in 
Maine, on Frenchman’s bay, near Mount Desert. 
John was born in 1740. He was trained a 
lawyer, but early displayed a taste for military 
studies ; and in 1772 enjoyed the rank of Major 
under the Crown. In 1774 he was delegated to 
the First Continental Congress, and in 1775 was 
elected one of the eight brigadiers of the newly 
formed army. He was at the seige of Boston in 
the left wing under Lee, fortified Portsmouth, 
took part in the Canada campaign, and at Long 
Island fell into the hands of the British. Ex- 
changed, he was with Washington in West- 
chester, at Trenton on the famous Christmas 
eve, and at Princeton in the skirmi-h which fol- 
lowed. He commanded the right wing at 
Brandywine, and again at Germantown—of the 
latter action a detailed account is given in these 
pages—and received the special commendation 
of Washington in his report to Congress. In 
1778 he was sent to Newport in joint expedition 
with the French fleet for the reduction of the 
British garrison ; the expedition was a failure. 
His conduct in this command has been severely 
criticised by some historians, and is now as 
warmly defended by his descendants. In 1779 
he was sent west with an expedition to punish 
the Indians on the Mohawk. In this command, 
also, for reasons which best appear in Washing- 
ton’s letter of August 15th, 1779, first printed in 
the Washington number of the Magazine (III, 
142), his conduct was questioned, and at the 
close of the year he resigned his command. In 
1781 he was appointed to the federal bench by 
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Washington, a sufficient evidence of the esteem 
in which his patriotism was held by the highest 
authority, He died on the 23d January, 1706. 
His judgment may be open to question, but of 
his patriotism and devotion to the cause of inde- 
pendence there can be no doubt. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
PKEBLE’S HISTORY OF THE FLAG 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. A 
history of the Flag of the United States of 
America, and of our National Songs. With 
an account of the Symbols, Standards, Ban- 
ners and Flags of Ancient and Modern Na- 
tions. By Rear Admiral Gero. 

PREBLE, U. S. Navy. 
Second 
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edition, 


revised, 
tended and enlarged. 


corrected, 
About 650 pp., royal 
A. WILLIAMS & Co., Boston, Mass. 


The first edition of this admirable work, 
which has received the well-earned encomiums of 
those most competent to judge of its technical 
as well as its literary merit, was published in 
1872, and is already out of print, every copy hav- 
ing been taken up. Since its appearance Ad- 
miral Preble has occupied himself in the ac- 
cumulation of new material and facts and a 
careful revision of the original work. The 
chapter on the return of the battle flags of the 
volunteer regiments has been extended and 
brought up to date, and a chapter on the 
history of State flags and colors added. The 
colored plates of flags have been re-arranged, 
and numerous wood engravings, fac-simile auto- 
graphs of songs and documents relating to the 
history of the flag, have been added. 

An enumeration of the secticns into which 
this volume is divided will afford an idea of its 
compendious and comprehensive nature, and the 
variety of interests to which it is addressed. 
Part I. The standards, flags, banners and 
symbols of ancient and modern nations, richly 
illustrated. II. pp. 860, 1777, The first banner 
planted during the discovery of America; the 
Colonial flags; the flags preceding the stars and 
stripes. III. The stars and stripes, 1777-1818, 
IV. 1818-1861. V. 1861-1865. VI. 1865-1880. 
Part VII. A miscellaneous chapter, includes the 
navy and army signals, the seal of the United 
States and departments ; the yacht club flags 
and signals. 

The work is being published by subscription. 
We earnestly commend it to our patriotic citi- 
zens. No public library should be without it and 
it will be found a pleasant companion on the 
home-table, and a proper stimulant of a national 
sentiment in the hands of the rising generation. 
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